BES by the Rev. E. G. B.D., Repu. Recrory, Havant, 
"te whom. all matters should be 


EDITORIAL 


EN GLISH 


was brought to the fore bya 
discussion at the November session. of the ech 
The discussion was disap ting because it was focussed 

issue which lay on the 

t the heart of the problem. ‘The: Assembl certainly in 
mind to a vote of censure upon the tates Committee 
| ~ Of the Ecclesiastical Commission for having thrown open some — 
on Sunday ‘afternoon. Yet. 
little of constructive 
in general agreement wi 
gt les yet felt that they did not make up 
something distinctively precious in the English Sunday. 
Even the Bishop of Durham, w was marked by 
usual earnestness and wit, and who certainly raised the 
- ‘@iseussion to higher levels, failed. to suggest how the influence 
of modern ‘facilities of locomotion upon the observance of 
Sunday was to be effectively countered. Thevesultofthedebate — 
Was to the impression, upon vot Ba anytatewhoheatd 
“jt or read of it, that m the matter was 


‘The tennis-racket and the an 
w account for a pro- 


jmportant part among the factors 
nounced: change of public habits m regard to 
a third—the Sunday 


| of at iterabure, 
much larger pro n of space pat any 
But is also another sido to the picture; and 
for the yellow — er is no more an an occasion for 
XIV. 79 
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greatly 


THEOLOGY 


becoming yellower; so that there is pe vile deed of tiliain, 
murder, or deceit which is not ed to the doors of the 
masses that day, dressed up in a the ery that sensationalism 
can suggest. This kind of evil can only be overcome by the 
provision of something better at the same cost. The provision 


_ of a Sunday Broad-Sheet on expert and healthy lines would 
surely not be beyond the resources of British journalism; and =—é<a 
the Pt of the Church and its gatherings 


worshippers 
on that day should secure for it an initial cirulation which _— 


uce the risk of the venture. 


We have mentioned those fackits of aisles life which have - 
tended to endanger the distinctive character of the English 


set 
among 
‘no mention in the Assembly debate. Yet the 


‘Broadcasting is surely one of the most astoni and most 
hopeful phenomena in the spiritual life of our time. The 
oe which the :wireless services have brought to the old, 


‘deafness is almost the only physical infirmity left outside the 
range of its alleviating 
no less than the aged and infirm, and it is safe to say that many 
of those who scour the roads or 
in the evening. 


»of the distinctive genius of the Church of 


‘and reverence of the eve 
_ Responses and Collects—once so familiar, now 
familiar again. There has perhaps never been a time when the _ 
_ ethos of the Prayer Book has penetrated so widely into English 
‘homes as to-day. We have to remember that it is not virgin 
‘soil, Small as may be the proportion of our population which 


school or Sunday School as learnt 
_ Of membership im a 


worshipping in the same way ashe. He feels the Chure 
him, the mother of his — cemeea his individualism or 


. At the same time there are others of no less im RES 
them, if a fair balance is to be struck. Chief 
ese is the influence of Broadcasting, which received — 
ious use of 


‘the- blind, and invalids is too well known to need emphasis: 


power. But the young and fit enjoy it 


lay games on Sunday morning 


-- 


Moreover, the of ‘this is on the 

whole, we believe, came a far wider and deeper appreciation 
le th th al digni 4 

people value is not simply the sermon, but the whole 

office, with its Psalms and pei : 


goes to church on Sundays, the pro of 1¢ which through 
rudiments of our worship 
large; and it is that written ember which is being | 
into flame. And with this there comes a growing sense _ 
initual body. The lonely person, or the — 
of a vast unseen 


person in a rut, finds 
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“EDITORIAL 


he knows himself part of a we er 
whole, and ‘he identifies it without with ;the histotio 


No statistics are, or probably can be, available as to the 
‘oe of listeners to any particular os but the evident 
popularity of broadcasted services would assuredly justify us in 
saying that they have done much to restore one iniportant fe 
t of Sunday observance—that which belongs to the home. ~ 
: was sound and true and healthy in the old sabbatarianism 
was just this—that on one day in the week the home as a home 
had sonia customs, and customs different from those of week- 
days. Dress, meals, occupations, manner of life, were all distinct. 
Often; no doubt, negative and restrictive. Hide Of these 
‘Customs was overdone, so that to many young people Sandy 
became a dull and irksome day. But things should not be 
ju by their excess. In thousands of other homes the ideals — 
of aided were healthy and bracing: the quiet occupations 
(reading; letter-writing, collect-learning, etc. in contrast with 
the riotous garnes of week-days, the visit to old or invalid friends, 
the choice of books, the afternoon walk-—all these gave to the - 
first day of the week a tranquillity and consecration which 
added unity to the whole of life. It would be quite untrue, 
happily, to say that all this has gone; even the increased means 
of locomotion are made in many cases’to minister to it through 
making the peace of the countryside accessible to the town- 
_ dweller: but undoubtedly it is greatly endangered. One of the 
benefits of Broadcasting is that it tends to reverse the process. 
_ For it enters the home, gathers a group of its members er, 
- gnd makes them, at least for a of time, hearers and not 
_-hurriers, a family met in the presence of God. Bishop Pelham 
of Norwich fadeboesabea in 1857) used to tell how he remembered 


ttages inthe village 


eee | the hum of family prayer in the co 
street at night, when he them.as a boy. Nowhere m 


‘England could that be heard to-day. But in, thousands of 
cottage homes, none the less, a real family rayer does take place 
listen-in. to the of the wireless. 


relation of this to that 
worship of God which is for ‘all Catholic Christians the chief 
= obligation of Sunday has close affinities with the relation which 
| Hooker discerns between the invisible and the visible Church. 

Of the former he says that it cannot 


. . . be sensibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the 
and ‘the rest that axe on earth 
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where there might be at least one. 
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r 
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‘altogether from sense. Whatsoever we read in Scripture concerning the ~ 
_ ‘endless love, and the saving mercy which God sheweth toward His Church, ; 
the only proper subject thereof is this Church, ei; fe, 


conception: 


‘unto, necesnry for them to take their station in the visible 


- contrast with the worship of eh who listen-in throws it into 


_ ‘the services in church, if 


(albeit their natural persons be visible) we do not discern under this 


property, whereby they are truly and infallibly of that pan Only our 
minds by intzliectual conceit are able to apprehend, that such a real a. 


there is, a body collective, because it i 5 os an' huge multitude; a | 
body mystical, because the mystery of their conjunction is removed 


But in ,the follow’ section Hooker goes on to point out 
“now, when it is a question of being not hearers only, but doers, — 
of the Word, we must ge} on to a more definite ae embodied — 


_ belong to the mystical Church; even so on the other side when we read of 


any duty which the Church of God is bound unto, the baa whom this 
doth concern is a sensibly known company.* 


-In the case of the invisible Church which 
to that is indeed abundantly true. 
For the: wireless is not a creator, but a transmitter; and ‘it 
transmits what the visible Church in its worshi "supplies; 
listening worshippe oreover, those w rs are in the 
most literal sense “‘ hearers, and not doers,” ive rather than 
active; if it comes to. any duty which the Church of God is bound 


tion, if only we can get. at it; and the 


the visible co 


epee to be required of 
hold their own in England 
to-day. The xa is that the i ar services of Sunday must be 
real gatherings. It is easy to over-value numbers; but it is 
*- equally easy ey t under-value them. Even if the people are not 
the Watling many. One ofthe greatobjectionstothe 


ttins and Evensong arrangement is that it divides 
gina available worshippers, and divides them on a false basis— 
that of social rank. The result is two small co tions, 


large one;. and those two 


sharper relief. Two ye 


small ations are constituted on the lon. “a 
precisely such distinctions as have no place—so the A 
said—in the Church of Christ. If we are to regain the bit 


of lic worship, we have got to pay heed to ee and 
41,2, 
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effect needs to be Kept in th 


in the rubric to the office for Pu ne 


morning. We publish t 


one of the most certain facts attested by psychol 
power of organized numbers, The nt ceniion 


division 


of morning and evening church-goers is both wrong in principle 


and meftective in 
services we con 


te—and the 


und of consideration. — 


The of pubis worship, 
its distinctive claim and obligation, is that it should be an 


occasion when something is not only said or sung, but done. 


You cannot broadcast a sacrament; for its essence consists in 


things and acts, to which the words are joined. Part of the 


-Church’s ‘reaction, therefore, to the--present situation in the 
uivocal 
to 
Baptism. - Almost all that could justly be said fifty years ago 


matter of Sunday observance, will be to bear a more 
witness to its sacramental worship. And first in 


as to the treatment of the Eucharist as an “extra service” 


for the few could be said with eae ope of the treatment of 


Baptism to-day. Despite the expressed 


should be administe 


“ when the of 
together,” it is still customary in the majori 
make it a relatively private service. We n 

the more true and solemn 


le come 
- of churches to 


usage of earlier days;—to give public 


_ notice of the sacrament in church on the Sunday previous; to 


combine it with Mattins rather than with: EK 
_ celebrate it with such reverent and 


use of lights and vestments, 


; and to 


Book an adopted by the Honses of Clergy, and Laity.. No 


service, let us add—not even the Eucharist. itself 


better 


—gives 
opportunity for teaching the central truths the Faith, ‘and 


bringing them 
Baptism. 


This leads us to the yuestion of the main service of Sunda 
month. a of articles wi 
we to be the ri of 


Advocated originally by the present sh of Truro in. his 
book Some Principles of 


than the administration of 


* Perhaps I may ‘take this opportunity of correcting a mistaken impression 
which Tm told hae been formed to the manning of «sentence in my book, The 


is the 


if itis to mailitain 


t this sacrament — 


here to recover 


- 


Reform (1908), it has taken 
long to digest, bet th that is the common fate of-ideas which are — 
soundly based; and the present writer can testify from his own 

_ experience to its practical value.* Mattins as a daily office .1s 


fy 
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6 
exquisite: — when it stands by itself as the stap le service of — 


either. Baptism or the Communion. 
_.. ‘Leetions then take their proper ‘place as leading 


TH ROLOG Y 


Sunday morning, it is so partia in its expression 0 Christian 
faith that it misleads the nhid and cramps ‘the spirit of devotion. 
On the other hand, it is admirable and satisfying a eae 


up toa divine 
which i rooted i in Cross and proclaims the mystery 


The principle that Mattins should always be cielo by 


one or other of the two “ sacraments of the Gospel ” obviously 
admits of divers kinds of ‘ap 


in established habits; and it is usually this 


requisites can be fairly simply stated. The first is that 
gt rhe should be quite certain in kin own mind what he wants 
Half the divisions of opinion that arise in parishes. over 
in*services, are due to a divided mind m the priest 
‘himself. Secondly, he must not hurry. Haste, indeed, is the 
‘child of doubt; and the more sure he is of the truth of his prin- 
ciples, the more he can afford to wait until he and his people 
know one another. Not that his teaching of itself will usually 
stir a Church Council to initiate change.+ It is enough if they 
know enough of his good faith not to oppose it. tie 
‘that time comes, he may reckon that the way isopen. 
We have purposely assumed that the case is not one of 


morning congregation where there is none, nor 


tion where one already 
an existing Mattins co tion into 
and some out during the offertory; 
‘much of this can be thre. individual explanation and appeal. 
‘But this will probably be more than compensated for by two 
more marked results. One will be a quickened interest and 
enquiry in circles which have been, for years and years perhaps, 


@ second morning 
exists, but_of converting 


Outside the Church’s active life in the village. We. probably 


sn have not realized the extent to which Mattins is associated - 


habitual worshi 


in the minds of many people with a position of privilege and 
social (or other) superiority, so that its co tion has 
‘to be looked upon as a of close the 


— 


to Obrisitanity, 961, 262. ‘The sentence is, “It should be 
! that a church which includes Mattins as well as the Eucharist in its. 


latter only.” has been interpreted as a plea for Mattins rather than the 
Eucharist as the chief service of Sunday morning. But that is not what I either said 


ication. But any one of thenmr 


the. difficulty._ ‘Yet. we believe that the 


is devotionally richer than a church which. if accustomed to the | 


_ OF meant.” "What meant fs exactly expressod in the sentence in question G. 
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tive of a fixed system in which those outside it have no part. 
To dislodge Mattins from its exclusive prerogative on Sunday 
mornings and to devel it Into somet at once more human — 
and more-solemn is to dissipate this notion of a fixed system, to _ { 
give proof of life pulsing behind the conventions of the Church, 
and to appeal, by deed rather than word, to those who have et 


hitherto themselves 


a should be to Eiven- 

| song. We have heard widespread complaints of the 
of Evensong congregations of late years; but so far little has 
been done to deal with the difficulty. Some advocate di 
with the liturgical form in favour of a more “ popular ” service; 
__ others-the-addition of “ Devotions” at the end. But neither, 

_ we believe, hits the mark. What has been at fault has not been 
our form of service —its form is simple and greatly loved—but 
our organization behind-it. What we have done is to divide 
ngregations those who by natural disposition—that 


into two co 
is, by their enjoyment of a choir office—are at one. Every 
consideration of strategy surely demands that this division of 
forces should cease. We have got sufficient. worshippers for 
two strong tions, so long as we give them two different 
types of service to use. Not only has each type its own votaries 
who like it best; but there will be more people who go to church — 
twice on a Sunday if the services are of kinds: while, 
finally, the clearer witness to the sacramental side of Christian 


ra 


‘faith and worship given by the sung Mass will ensure 
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THE | PROBLEM OF THE SUNDAY MORNING 
SERVICE 


Ir will be admitted that the Sunday Morning 


Service is a problem in the Church of England, both as.regards — 


time and character, but especially the latter. 


‘Even many of those who would deny the existence of an 


‘question as to the nature of the service, being quite clearintheir 
own minds that the Lord’s Service (or, on the other hand, Sung 


“Mattins) is the obvious Church of 
morning, 


England Service for Sunday 
will not readily deny that there remains the problem 


get their people to. attend such service in ony Gung 


The ewistence of the problem is the consideration 


. given to it in the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 


8 The Church of Eng land, and the Rev. G. 
“Tence to it in the columns“of Church ne 


‘worship for his parishioners, and’ especiall 


hands upen which as been written on the subject. 


_ ina transition period,” and, it may be added, we are likelytobe 


88 
__ needs of the diverse temperaments and ages of our flocks, sii 


“The Worship of the 


urch *’; in such books as the Bishop of 


to 


as well as in the pou recur- 


‘The wmsistence of the problem is felt by many a parish sieht 
ithe’ is trying to make the most suitable provision in matters of 
er the pressure 
‘Tié heavily on the country priest, for, as rumeny gre wyn remarks 
‘im the ‘above-mentioned “The real difficulty is not in the 
‘towns, but in the and country towns where the Parish 
has to a home for of tempera- 
ment.” 
This article is the tah of the selaiiene of a country priest 
(who up to about twelve months ago had had only town ex- 
perience) who is trying to solve the problem for his own parish, 
and who in the attem ho thet she could 


gr briefly, it is a plea for the more Tchad trial of ‘the 
| oe suggested in the National Assembly’s Report on Prayer 

k Revision, of conflating Mattins (in an abbreviated form) 
and the Holy Kucharist—* trial,” because, as the Bishop of 
Gloucester says, “It is quite clear that in many ways we are ~ 


‘so for some few years to come. 
I. What, then, vs our aim im seeking a solution of this PN. 
Surely it is to find that form ny service which is in accord — 

with the whole teaching and character of the Church of England — 

part of the Catholic Church, and which will meet the 
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‘It must be im accordance with the genius of the Church of 


PROBLEM THE MORNING SERVICE 
sufficiently varied in. structure as to exercise the different 
capacities—devotional, intellectual, ethical—of each individual 


worshipper. In other words, it must. be Catholic, akin to the 
worship of the-great branches of the Church in East and West; 


England-as expressed in the Prayer Book, and it must be suited. 


.to.old and young, learned and simple... 
Then, too, the Morning Service | 
- mainly in mind, leaving the evening service to supply the more. 
elementary needs of the uninstructed and less frequent attender. — 
Is it begging the question to that. such a service 


should centre round the celebration of the Holy Mysteries? 
Surely not. 
tradition of the 
some way central.” And even those who for various reasons 
feel that Morning Prayer is the most suitable service for the 
average English morning congregation, do not deny that even 
so the Holy Communion is the “ principal service”’. of the 
Church of England. Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals are 
agreed on this. Yet it is not easy to conceive how we can 
roclaim this fact to our people, and to the world, while the Holy 
mmunion is celebrated at all hours but the recognized hour 
for the chief morning service, and is attended by only a small 
minority of Church-goers, and that not very frequently. 
Ths morning service in their parish 
church is the one at. which the majority dren) 
a 


of ceremony—whether that ceremony is enacted in the sanctuary 
- A further argument, which should appeal to all parties, in 
favour of the restoration of the Eucharist to the position of — 
_ the principal ing service has recently been made, in the 
the Li 1 Diocese, and published. b 
to a group of c in the Liverpool D; ubli y 
Methuen under the. title Concerning the I nner Lafe. 
Miss Underhill gives it as her certain conviction that “we 
gradually and imperceptibly learn more about. God by this 
‘attitude of humble adoration than we can hope to 
o by any amount of mental expioration.” Again, she adds — 
that such adoration “is the central service asked by God of 
human souls; and its neglect i eeponnt for much lack of 
spiritual depth and power.” .Miss Underhill is not. : 
only; or mainly, of. adoration at the Hucharist, but of the 
_ prayer of adoration in general, but. those of us who value the 


urch is in favour of making this service in 


are present, and which is rendered with music and ueamount =—_—. 


velyn Underhill in her excellent addresses 
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be put forward in favour of restoring t 
_ Tightful place in the Anglican scheme of those whoare 

_ most anxious to see this come to pass need to bear in mind that 
_ in addition to the hindrances caused b 
_ custom, which latter has engendered in 


to brin 


or at any rate would claim that they 


_Bishop’s reasons obviously gain what strength 


Church. Selwyn, 
_ in no small measure with the Bishop on this 


latter only.” 


being such that, while its climax . the offering of the “ Con- 


THEOLOGY 


Eucharist as Smears a service of adoration and “a sacrifice 
bat the ving” will feel that Miss Underhill is 
atidlettining for am one srreglye the main reasons why we should wish 
our people also to value it. 
spite, however, of the many a 


ents which may 


‘prejudice, fear, and 
e average Englishman 
@ genuine attachment to Mattins as the “morning service,” 
there are other reasons whith to many minds pout to Mattins 
as being intrinsically the more suitable service. 
For instance, the Bishop of Gloucester in his charge The 


~~ Chairch of England mentions the. following in of 
traditional morning service: 


_ 1. Mattins provides greater variety than the Euchari st. 
. 2. It.conveys a larger element of instruction. — 


easier of comprehension. 
prefer Communion to be some- 
solemn. 


3. It is simpler an 

aa The greater maj 

thing separate an 
“Many people would probably not agree with 
are outweighed by argu- 
ments in favour of the Eucharist, but it must be admitted that 
they are valid reasons for man and in roportion as they 

e 


are true they need careful consideration. oy two of the 
they 


the fact that our Morning Prayer is built upon the bed-rock of 
the Holy Scriptures, which accounts for the fact that Divine 
Service in the ‘Church of England has sebainia a greater hold on 


the affections of the 


le, as it has done in no other part of the © 
in his book, would seem to agree 
point when he says 


(p. 261): “< It should be plainly that @ church which 
includes Mattins as well as Eucharist in its habitual worship is 
devotionally richer than a church which is accustomed: to the 


“In view of such 
of his own feeling o 


against his traditional upbringing, 


of the principal service 


tinual Remembrance of the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ,” 
it shall also contain those variable Biblical elements which are 


a found pre-eminently in Morning Prayer; in short, our present 


have from 


pressions of opinion, as 
the lack of variety in the form of our 
Liturgy, the writer of this article has turned to the idea, rather — 
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OF THE SUNDAY -MORNING SERVICE 

refaced by an abbreviated. Mattins commencing with # ~ 

“Ol 0 A , open Thou our ups, ” and closing with the Benedictus, — 
which might be used as an Introit unless a me feet hymn following 
it were preferred. 

a Fr. nderhill, in his Catholic Faith in Practice, notes that 

this, suggestion is already being tried, and he criticizes such a 

Service. as bemg “an ous mixture of two 
services, which will be disliked both by those who rightly wish — 

to retain Morning Prayer as they know i and by those who wish 
for a well-arranged Sung Mass.” 

Perhaps the comment of many will be that the proposal is 

phe! compromise which will satisfy neither | 

compromises can indeed have the nature of back- 

roductions which lack the means of propulsio 

_ towards the desired end; yet we must not forget that in ra | 
cases they have led to wholesome reforms, and this suggested = =—S 

attempt at a solution of a difficult problem may provetobenot 
merely a compromise but a bringing out of our treasures a 

synthesis which will enrich our and ‘win more 

ent and devotional worshippers. — 

ido are the objections which might be raised against 


. = eee > 


' 


such a 
Fr. nderhill mentions two ones. It requires that 
Morning Prayer should be “so cut about as to be practically 
unrecognizable.” The priest may at once feel that his liturgical 
sense is being outraged by such a proposal. Morning Prayer 
would give place to a mutilated Mattins, Yet it is but a return 
to the earlier form of Mattins as used in the undivided Chere; 
and it is nearer the Sarum Mattins in structure than is our ~~ 
resent service. ‘The Sarum form had but one lesson, followed = © 
y the Te Deum (which might commend itself to those who 
fear that the conflation would make the entire service longand 
tedious). And what is the alternative? To keep Mattins as 
it is at present and se it from the Eucharist, with the. 
result that either the majority absent themselves from Mattins,; : 
thus losing the many benefits which the Divme Office affords, 
or else they attend Mattins and miss the Eucharist, which: _ eee 
Tt might be urged, however, and “not unreasonably, that 
‘Evensong providés practically all that Mattins can give, 
that Evensong has the advan 
popular estimation. Yet it is well for us to relies that 
many do not, and some cannot; attend church twice on Sunday, 
and that with the rapid, and perhaps welcome, decline-of — 
sabbatarianism, if we do not succeed in getting people to ohruron 
on we may get them there at tall. 


and 
of bemy already held ‘high in 
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second objection noted by Fr. Underhill, that the pro- 
posal would make the service far too long, is more formidable, 
especially in churches where it is desired, and rightly so, to use 
elaborate music and ceremony. This would apply more to 
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The matter would still be further the Litany 


lican Introit.” Yet 


perhaps there would real gain the abbreviated 


were said as part of the one service, and so people were en- 


0 to attend. At any rate the shorter Mattins, 
concluding with the Té Deum, might be used. ..... ss 
writer cannot help but feel that in our present Eucharist 


_ there is a lack of the varied uses of Holy Scripture. Many of 
_the Epistles are most difficult to understand, and the Old 


they supply little scope 


and this tends to e monotonous, and however valuable — 


the Commandments may be for purposes of self-examination 
for the exercise of the intellect. 


ss pt even so it ‘would seem that the use of our shortened 


Mattins- portion of the service: would occupy about. twen 


- Mattins would be preferable, being more simple and direct in 
- But this article has in view mainly the‘ordinary church in 
town and village (especially the latter), where one. principal 

_ service, simple in character, is desired and.even necessary. Ihe 


and simple setting were used for the 


course, the ler 


the whole service, including the sermon, should not last. more 
than an hourand twentymimutes. 
of the service would be affected by 


the number of actual communicants, and it is not ted that 
there should be no communicants. Indeed, it is highly desirable 


that the 


- that there should be some to communicate with the priest so 


ucharist. should be a real communion, though not a 
general one. ~The majority of communicants, it is hoped, would 


service, which should be re ized as an additional Eucharist 


- and not the principal one, 
fasting. But im every 


their communions early 
are some who, through age, infirmity, nature of employment, 
distance from the church (this is an important factor in the 
country), would find it necessary to communicate at the principal 
- Rucharist. Thus the fear of the service becoming a | 
- Communion and so lengthening the service unduly many not 


to carry much weight. 


encouraged to receive the Blessed Sacrament at an earlier 


at. 
| 
- 

oni Were used In procession asthe “ Ang 
q a 
. 
| 
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‘estament has no piace except whén the Decaiogue is recited, 
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PROBLEM OF THE SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE a) Daag 

IV. We may now briefly consider the advantages of adopting 
Eucharist prefaced by an abbreviate: 

alts. 

1. It would meet the first three of the obj ections stated hy 
the Bishop, of Gloucester (and also the Re g if the great 
~ Majority. could be persuaded to receive Communion at an early 

parate, solemn, and simple—and then to attend the == 
deter service without: communicating). .The enlarged 
service would give the desired measure of greater variety bythe Hn! 
addition of Psalm, Canticle, and Lesson, The variety would - - 
also extend to the music, whether Anglican or Plain-song chants 
were used, and if the Mass were elaborately ordered, the sim-— 
_ . plicity of Mattins provide a healthy variation in the 
Ceremonial, and appeal to those who feel they . are nob 
| _ by ornateness in 
2. It would provide a larger Seance: of instruction, sssuming— 
of course, that the Tele, Lectionary and Table of Psalms 
were used, 
8, If, as the Archbishops’ Report asserts, Communion 
service makes less de for intellectual effort, and satisfies — 
more directly the spinal im ulses than such services.as 
and Evening Previn if Mattins makes a more 
appeal, then ‘all our would be called forth by.one.or 
oe part.of the éomposite service, 

4, value. of the service «children and 
young people. While we may w grate many 
children are learning by to love the 

their_own way. to enter into its-import, would it not also 
an advantage that they should become familiar with, me 
Canticles, and Lessons? 
5. Such an arrangement would alin meek the obj 
times raised (some think unwarrantably) HE by the Sung 
Euckarist—viz., that if those who have received Communion 
_ at an early service wish to attend a sung service later in the 
morning, a to hear a sermon, they have to attend the same 
‘service over again. The plan would insure that the 
service was not of the earlier — 
[| vain to hope that such a service might satiafy those 
| who are at present wedded to Mattins? If the clergy are not 
_ afraid to admit that there is need for t in connection ~ 
with our worship, then it may be hoped that at least the 
tho itful laymen will be willing to listen and to co-operate in 
‘ for a solution of our roblem, and that some who are 
prejudiced against a Sung Eucharist might be led to a its- 
acquaintance ultimately to realize its 
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Obviously 
In the writer’s parish tén o’clock has been found most suitable. 


V. The question as to the hour of the’ pal service is 
an important one. Mr. Selwyn believes that "on bP roblem of 


F Communion is the crux of this matter, and that only 
when Our national Church has given definite guidance will it 
be possible to meet the’ difficul iy (see p. 959 f .). It would 
i seem, however, that it ‘be wise to avoid, if possible, com- 


the practice of a Sung Eucharist at the late ho hour of gl 


e hour must suit the majority of worshippers. 


An earlier time would not suit farm-workers, nor the children, 


many of whom live some distance from the church; a later 


time would be too late for housewives who are Srisible for 


the Sunday dinner. But whatever sai is “decided upon, it 


should ‘be the same each Sunday in any 


"be well'to make every effort’ to have it every 
‘Sta fixed time, and'thus proclaim our belief that it is the principal 
‘service of the Church’? For in seeking a solution of this problem 
of any other, “Principles, ‘not Preference ” should ‘be ‘our 
Wateliword. ‘We'do well to take the laity into our confidence 


‘the traditions to which they 
is Hot to say y Chane Chins always go on as they have in the 


“of clergy 


In conclusion, can we be satisfied the 
hardly won though it may have been, of having a Sung sober: 
‘once a or on alternate Sundays ? ‘At any rate, in parishes 
where it is contemplated introducing a: Choral Eucharist, would 
Sunday and 


ahd seek their co-o 


in mind 
‘have been accustomed - but that 


ration in these matters, 


‘past, and we shall not deserve the name of leaders if, for fear 


“Of Coming into ‘conflict with ‘preferences, we fail to ‘proclaim : 


‘prindiples “and ‘seek to win our péople’s adherence to them. 
And surely it should be possibie for clergy and laity alike to 
‘as & principle that the chief service on the Lord’s Day 


‘sh be ‘the act of ‘worship known to the 


first, but it would be a gain if the ma] 
and faithful laity could be brought to recognize the 
principle, and take it as their guide in all their efforts to provide a 


| ‘worship acceptable to God, sine to Catholic usage, ‘and - 
bie ying to man. 


H. Suton. 
Handboa, p. 200, 
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MORNING AND THE 
SUNDAY MORNING AND THE CHILDREN 


In the midst of great perplexity about the pall segs, of Sunday | 
--morning worship and- its arrangement, one point has usually 
_ received either scant or mistaken attention, and this is the pro- 

vision of the right training in worship for the children. Usually 

this is mop as quite a separate a roblem from that of the 

-arrangement- of the Sunday mornmg Church services, affecting = 

it only in that some provision has to be made for a Sunday A 

morning school of some sort, or for having the children ““ brought 

to Church.” ~ Actually it would not be hard to maintain 


that 
the two problems are one and the same, and that the best 


arrangement for the whole~parish “is-the-arrangement ‘which is 
the best one for the children. It 1s at any rate evident thatit §=§=— 
is sheer blindness to forget that the congregations ‘on Sunday 
morning ten years hence depend Our deslittag laepdy on what we are 
doing with the children now. Our declining Sunday morning 
congregations, where they are declining, are due far less to the 
‘driving away of ee" ple by distasteful teaching or practice, 
which is commonly be "the only cause, than to the fact 
that in most cases eae have never contained ‘most of ‘the ‘chil- 
‘dren of the Sunday Schools, since they were about fifteen years 
ee ee and normal casualties are not being made good in 
ience. — eae 
solution of the Sundey. morning roblem, then, is going 
to be indicated by the needs of the chil  "Phis'is the case 
-beeause the only possible way to settle what the children areto 
do on Sunday morning is to look ten years ahead, to decide what 
we want these children to be domg then, and forthwith ‘to set 
them (all of them over eight or nine years of age that is) ‘to do ‘it 


. 


‘now. ‘From about nine years of age to about thirteen is the . 
greatest habit-forming period of life; andthe 
te fixed, and will only with 
be erased. This le however, needs to be 
~anderstood, for ap without understanding it 
can be, and generally has of disastrous con- 
‘sequences. Speaking strictly, what is happening when weare 
forming habits of this kind is nota process comparable tothe — 
exercises of an athlete who by constant, regular, and assiduous 
‘practice acquires the habit of performing certain ‘muscular 
5 betcha with automatic correctness. This would sometimes 
appear to be the belief of these who insist on the value of mere 
ity in Church attendance by children, and who are, or 
should b be, profoundly disturbed by the breakdown of the theory 
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_ dinked with a group of ideas charged with a. 
Church-go 


som 
attendance at Morning Sunday School, however often the lesson 


alth 
habit of attendance at the 
datter, 


to Sunday morning 
Supposing 
the child in the future a weekl 


a Eucharist, at which there are no communicants, Further, § @ 


are 
deligh 
the children 


a service is enacted in such a way as to make little or no direct 


ter ‘Here are some of the points: 


TH BOLOGY 


experience. What is being formed by the Bandas morning 
practice of children is groups of ideas associated with “ Sunday 
mo “and “Church.” These groups of ideas become charged 
with emotion, such as delight or dread, interest or boredom; 


a. decisive factor with regard to future conducti is this emotional 
colo 


ing-as easily 
regular Church attendance, and, it must be 


times avoids repetition of an. ence which is 


ble emotion. 
nial to children; 
eliminated ; the 


oing must therefore be made co 
this is not to say that the idea of duty is to 


du n be entirely pleasant. 


er, the idea associated with: Benday and Church must 
‘be the idea that it is desired to make ent, not the idea 
ething else intended to be a preparation for it, - 


may be about Sanday worship, will not build up a habit of 


_ Sunday morning Church-going; nothing but the actual Church- 


going can do that. ‘Similarly © Children’s Services ” on Sunday 
ough they may teach much, are not f the 


services, as has often 
been found when the time has arrive to draft children on be the 


We proceed ourselves, What is the habit 
which we want to build up? 
at any rate, a long view, to lead 
Communicant, this habit 
weekly attendance at any non- 
service, be that service Morning Prayer or even 


our alm. to 


our aim is to train in the habit of attendance at either 
named services, we shall fail even in this so 
formed in such a way as to be int 
to adults. . This, however, is what is often done, 
allotted the worst places in Church, whilst 


We can now proceed to review our Sunday morning problem e 
from the point of view of the need of providing 


“1. We can only have the children in Church once: 80 if 


uring of the group of ideas: this it is which decides the future _ ed 


habit. Thus childhood‘s rience of Sunday Church-going § @ 
may lead to a habit ‘of oe of Church-go! 
a8 to the habit of 


urged, frequently does so, for the mind inevitably, and some- 


two are not contradictory, seeing that the experience 
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8 UNDA Y MORNING AND THE CHILDREN es 


Communion, éne at least of the normal * chief ” sah 

services must be a Eucharist. 

2. Obviously for this the early morning Celebra- 

~. tion is not suitable or children cannot be sent very 

early, 

Moreover -the- service- clearly include - some 

some movement, and some teaching. 

The service must be one at which it isnormalformany 
~to.communicate, for the children must associate the =- 

idea of communion with the Eucharist. here may a 

be added the observation that the reason why it is 

se, _ often found heartbreakingly ‘difficult to induce our 

~~ "boys and girls to become communicants is 
__ @ psychological one. They have had so often no 

~-aequaintance at-all with the service of Holy Com- 

munion; it is not associated at all in their minds with | 

other Sunday by Sunday ideas, They come =. 

. i toa service, and to one in the course of whic 

reas i: come out of their seats in a conspicuous way. 

— en The whole strain is too-much. If they had been 

to the service, and to people go 

the Altar to communicate, their state of mind 

would be quite different. 


en all the requirements? An attempt will now be made to. 
such @ service. 
The service will be a Parish Communion at some pole ae 
enough for it to be a suitable time for encouraging Communicanis 
ate late enough for the children to come—-let us say round about. 
9.30 a.m. The children will be given the seats from which they 
can most easily see and hear the whole service. ater | eee 


of the clergy if the Church has a staff, otherwise a chosen layman, 
ge in the middle of the children. 


will be ready to kneel in the 
_ His chief task will be to help the children to follow the service. — 
_ For this purpose it is essential that the service book provided for 
the children shall be exactly followed PY the celebrant. As 
By children come in and take their places (preferably coming ~ 
ulte naturally and unmarshalled) 
‘fn and marks the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel in the Prayer 
Book, and puts it. within reach for use at. the proper time. 
Duting the service he says at intervals, quite clearly, the number 
of ely page which has etd reached, or gv es instructions—thus, 
* page 8,” “the Confession on page 16,” “ Stand for the Gloria 
on page 28,” ” or, after the Consecration, “ ** You will now like to 
Say the prayers on 23.” These short, clear instructions 


are sufficient to the children’ attention fixed and 
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| ____ the Consecration, or Prayer of Oblation, or Blessing. These 
‘Various: prayers -are.illuminated.at different times. The adult 


that if they are spec 


from time time recalled, whilst 


. xperience has shown that 
this can be done without in the least disturbing the adult 


congregation. The celebrant knows by ent just when 
to. allow a momentary pause—e.g., before the Collect for the Day, 


he stays.long enough for the assistant to say “ Prayer 


Book—Collect for Advent Sunday.” This collaboration between 


mmportance. The. Bidding to prayer before the “ Church 
Militant °’ prayer can be expanded a little, so as to give the — 
children a general understanding of what is happening in it. 
So also there may be a brief to lal recollection before 


brief admonitions can be varied so that different parts of the 


congregation benefits as much from such traming asthe children 
if itis very shortly and very quietly done, and it may be done 
either by the celebrant or by the leader in the aisle. This is 
to be remembered about the Holy Communion Service, that 
provided. the children are aware of the general import of each 
y to’ perceive 


part of the service gradua 
_ the meaning of the words by following in their books, there is _ 
tanding from the outset the exact 


not the same need for unders 


f meaning of every word and phrase, hecquse, without pre- 


- Supposing elaborate ceremonial, there is enough suggestion in 
the action of the service to assist their imagination to grasp the 
essential import. The disadvantage of children’s services is 


ial simple forms they do not train for the 
norma! service, and if they do not they are superfluous. This is 

not to condemn all children’s services, and Sunday School 
__ offices, which are an important part of children’s training, but 


that the main Sunday morning service had 
better be the normal service so administered that they can 


have an intelligent and delightful part. The service itself 


will be as ightforward as possible, so that the children can 
follow easily. ‘The Introit mig t well be a Psalm, and the hymns, 
not at all necessarily children’s hymns, will all be known to the 
children, a sufficient variety bemg obtained by learning them 
and the music of the service in the afternoon Sunday School. 


"Phe setting of the service will be one in all of which the children 
Merbecke is of course admirable, as are other simple 


congregational settings, and it will not be frequently changed, 
and never until the children know and can joininit. 

"Phere will be a very brief—not more than five minutes— 
sermon in the appointed place, and this will be addressed to the — 


_ children, notwithstanding the presence of a larger number of 
. Insuch a simple sermon the leading point of the Gospel 


adults 
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SUNDAY MORNING AND THE 
of the da can be dealt with or some point in the teaching 
the ho servi, and often the two lnked—e.g., the Advent Sunday 


the Benedictus, or a miracle of a. with the 
of the Church Militant. Once again 


19 


that the adult congregation teaching 
asmuch.as the children, and, of course, ( often a ine 


_ the adults can be interwoven. 


The children can vory soon betaine to siand vary 
during the Communion of the people and sing. the 


municating of a number of people is.too long for them to be kept 
kneeling, and easier for them than reverent 


_ kneeling, and reverence is the objective, not any particular — 


s. For the same-reason the practice of letting the whole. 


of. 


experience shows 


Exception may be taken to the idea of the children soatinaeh ee 
this point in the service, but the time occupied in the com- 


j 


‘vo 


congregation stand from the Sursum Corda to the. end of the 
Benedictus is sometimes adopted. — 

‘This in outline is what is meant by a Parish Communion, 
in which both adults and children take part together. Mattins 
would either be said before this service or sung at a later hour, — 
but the ehildren would not be to attend. If it be 
fo to miss the Psalms and 
Lessons of Morning Prayer, it must be ee that: 


Reflection will show that the v and 
Psalms are iidren, and that 
indeed the Office was for folk rather 

gdivaniced in devotional and theological logical exper: 
the whole ‘the Eucharist 1 is & distinctly’ easier” 
7 and only one, service for the children ‘sBunday 
mo , this service must be the one of which the 
practice in later life is of the 


The. question of a choir at such. a service arises, for. often 


As a matter of fact the desirability of a choir is by no means 


certain. Somehow or other a choir in its stalls seems to find 


devotion peculiarly difficult, and it is fatal to ‘the atmosphere 
of the service to. have an in the least, degree short, of 
absolute reverence set 
for the sake of the choir-boys, it is. better for them to sit with, 
the other children and be led in their devotions along with 
them. It is also certain that many people find the distraction — 
of going up. to the Altar rails at the time of the Communion. 

between the double rows of the choir very ¥ Sree On the 


right in front of the children. Moreover, 
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in an -Industrial 
corresponds broadly with the arrangements in many other 


_ particular parish were so enco 
marized here in support 


7 


whole, Pesshtate, it would seem quite desirable for the choir 


stalls to be em 


ty at a communicating service. The sin 


= then be le ins the body of the Church and be entirely 


Guild 
a (of which the ordinary members of the choir 


2 = be members along with others) who will sit together i Se the eat 


gational; it will be possible often to have a Singi 


- 


ea of the Church and lead the : 


é details given‘are of the very greatest importance. ‘Their _ 


“callealative effect is to make the service a joyful experience to the 
_ children. ‘They are neither overwhelmed by bein 
well-m 
with 


ety place all around them, but they are led to follow the service 


‘in their books and co-operate init. The help given consists, it 
will ‘seen, mainly in: 


The giving of enoug « tubric » 


may. be allowed for the short phrases of explanation 


pose before each main prayer). | 


The guiding to the finding of by supplying books, 
_and announcing pages. 
8. The short sermon putting a living’ idea behind. some 
"part. of the Service, 
-s ‘The use of music in which they can fully join. 


The forego’ 18-8 description in outline of an actual ex- 
parish in the Midlands; it no doubt — 


which have. tried the same plan. The results in the 
as to deserve to be sum- 


provides the solution of the Sunday morning ale 
wee wirereas before the establishment of this service 


year or two. The 
gested above, ‘and 

tention ina way. Very caref 
that the fact of having atten 


problem. ‘Thus it 


it was extraordinarily hard to get adolescents 


of the | to Church on Sunday morni 
service been established for a few’ years 30 per cont. of the 
whole co tion would be between the ages of fourteen and 


t one time there was the difficulty, a very usual one, 


ttmg more than a Woefully small . 
gular 
ing even a smaller rtion after a 
chological reason for this has been sug- 
im this instance bore out the con- 
kept records 


Communion, and of ket 


g “handled ” 
, but unknowledgeable, teachers (though adults 
creat at advantage sit amongst them to show the way of ~~ 
_ devotion b ing themselves devout), nor left to themselves. 
by to keep still whilst unintelligible 


of the contention that such a service 


of ge ortion (s#y one in — 
three) of the newly confirmed really to form a habit of re 
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SUNDAY MORNING AND THE 
‘munion for the years immediately preceding Confirmation had 
indeed tended to form a habit; the numbers of newly confirmed . 
q who continued to attend the service, and to communicate at it 


represented four out’ of five during the’ first B sod after ol 
‘firmation, and three- out of five eventually. 


during 
for first Communion and Pensa the advance in the level — 
_ of intelligent devotion was very marked. The further point - 
_ can also be pressed home from this instance—namely, that the 
solution which was*the best forthe training of the’ children 
q proved to be the best for the The service rapidly came 
a 3 to be the recognized centre of the Sunday’s worship, and rio 
g section of the parishioners welcomed it more than working” 
_ mothers who were able to come after having given breakfast to 
s their children and before cooking the Sunday dinner. And the © 
S parish has reason to suppose that a generation is growmg up 


which has the idea of a delightful“experience of Eucharistic 
4 worship, at a communicating service shared by young and old, 
q associated with the idea of Sunday morning. 

But 1 1s not supposed that every priest will 
7 that this arrangement fulfils the n of his particular parish, 
4 and it ‘will be well to urge the broad general principle for 
a _ application to different local conditions. rinciple is that 
| the main Sunday morning act of worship be carried out 


| the children as ‘its main consideration. 
Some of the principles already’ enunciated will be of 


Morning: the Benedict, followed by Sung 
Eucharist; 


for future opted. depends entirely on the to which 


they are 

or examp uestion of the cbildven’ s seating si be 
case. There is of course a great deal 
to be said for children sitting with their parents; but unfor- - 
tunately the vast majority of the parents are not there, and 
so the children have to be together somewhere; this gona af 
_ ment has nothing to say for itself if 1t is merely a device for 
putting the children somewhere out of the way, tucking them = 
Into & ae aisle where they can see least and come least under 
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4 the spell. of the conductor of the service. It. is. an arrangement 
i full of usefulness if the children are given the front seats, of 
| _ the nave where they can see the Altar, hear all that is said, 

4 and above all be where the clergy.can, with least delay and fuss 

: ive them help in follow bie service. How this help may 
given need not be co again with reference toa late 
ung Eucharist, but it may remarked that. no.consideration 


Oe = should prevent it from given, for otherwise there 
| 


is a real danger of serious fa e of mind, especiall y when, as 
beyond. them, and so there is but little in the service.in which 

ba can really take an active part. On the whole, we may feel 
Inclined to say that where the is of such a land that 
service is. deeme it ip be well to 
called a Children’s. Eucharist, but being accounted one of 
< This last point is once again emphasized for, apart from all — 
= ____ Other considerations, the present writer is certain that nothing 
| suggests the habit of Communion to children so strongly as 
| seeing others communicate; the parish priest who hopes to teach 
Communion, by attendance at & non-communicating service 
accompanied by teaching in Catechism on the importance of 
communicating is committing a well-meant but serious error. 
mek mere with the Mattins to the Benedictus Eucharist arrange- 
ment we may consider that all that so far has been said is 
plicable and sufficient. For it is probably clear that. 
| ig whole service cannot take less than an hour and a half, 


which is too lo 
during 


ng for children, who will therefore only come in 
the Benedictus in time for the Eucharist. e entry 
of the children can be made simple and dignified; we want to 
~ g@void any use of the time just before entry which will give the 
wrong atmosphere, con ently assembly at some oh other 
than the church door” & united entry seems inevitable in 
this case. It is well to avoid the term ‘ march in,” to avoid 
Suggestion of constraint and Tegimentation which 
not wanted, whereas order, of course, is. rehearsal of the entry | 
from time to time with - idea given of seeing how quiet it can 
be. made will robably peal to the children and produce a 
effect, whereas is associated in their minds 
hy 3 a good deal of noise and bustle suitable in its Place, but not, 
urc 
» With reference to Mattins—the writer has made no attempt 


oe to disguise his opinion that this is not the right service for 
children: nevertbeleaa if the oie parish priest has resolved 
otherwise, it is at least possi 


to give more to the 
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children of which mention has 


SUNDAY MORNING AND THE 


children. than is usually attemp ted. What has already. been 
emphasized about seating of course applies to Mattins, ree with 
this special point, that at Mattins ‘ e officiati ‘clengy.. can. 


and ought to give the kind of special quasi-rubrical help to the 
made, helping them. 


to find Psalms, Lessons, and -Collects.. Tia book of prefatory notes 
to the Psalms and Lessons were authorized in a Pasay might be 
a great help to the children and to adults to have a few sentences. 


of explanation; in this case the explanations would have.to be. 
devised with a view to the mind of the child of about nine or 
ten. The chief difficulty arises with to the Sermon, 


brief 


address for the children, after which they leave Churc 


_the-main_service._ In. this. case the. boys 


i observances into very little of which the 


whole vin a 


children they have one (the 
sometimes two, and im addition to this they 


tone is all wrong 


y & 
-Mattins the choir-boys should the church after the 


of the choir should be 
allowed. to go too. The time is ripe for a very serious con- 
sideration ‘the way in which we treat our choir-boys; their 
Sunday is generally most terribly with religous 

or possib 
enter in any real way. In addition to all that we expect 


where the ps care is taken, a fundamen 
towards worshi ted psychologically the idea of “-worship ” 

is associated with the idea o ormance,” and the emotional 
. In this connection it may be that 
where the early Parish Communion is followed 


Collect. 
Now this whole idea of treatin g the arrangement of Sunda 


imalona 6 big, but, it is urged, a very proper and possible, 
a on the whole 


~ Qn the one hand, it must 
rr. need, if carefully applied, spoil the services, — 
from the point of view of the adult; rather it should dey 
enhance their value. actual trial. 

convince critics of the beautiful stillness and reverence of 
children properly taught and handled at the Eucharist; their 
presence right in front of the tion need be no distraction, 
to anyone; the presence and 
is @ to which everyone es rapidly accustomed, and 
most of the congregation will be soon quite unaware of what he 
is doing if he kneels in the right place—+.e., behind. rather than 


in front of the lien eed is therefore able to be heard when - 


speaking softly but distinctly. The special attention given_by 


ras 
i 


Probably the solution would best be found along the line, not: 


worship from the pomt of view of the 


that. nothing whisk has 


the leader the 


before 
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{ the pendent or officiating minister at Mattins to the children 
} _will serve far more as an aid to ey than as a hindrance in 

any way. 


_Wausic, to have, on the whole, a 


the entrarice or departure of the children, to sing a final hy 
at Mattins in unison beca 


all these 


ye 
am ap? 


~ Of this article. There is a way to save 


AL BrowNe- 


— 


to my. about the very: “ts of 


- Communion there will probably be very little which does not 
apply equally to a working-class town parish. There aré certainly — 
ter difficulties in the country, where there is often a long 


—, and ‘week-day in the life of the worker. The lon 
_ distance between the people’s homes and the church, an 


the work that has to be done in the country on Sunday and 


 week-day alike; make the duty of communion much more 


difficult for country people. If those facts are borne in mind, 

will be that much that follows applies not less to 
town than to a'coun parish, 

may ‘perhaps bea 


bait the tremendous importance of: communion in view of 
conditions. Are ‘we not coming to much 


It is true that a certain Senki} is being rndiide on. the con- 
eens g-, to give up the best seats, to forego elaborate 
simpler ” “service, to Suffer” 


use of the absence of apne but 


ming 
congregations. No doubt half the Church Councilsin the country — 
a pea the fact from time to time in their deliberations. Let the 


_ appeal be made to them to face the situation. The ret medy 
4 chiefly lies in training the habit of Sunday morning’ worship: 

| ii the children of to-day, that it may bear fruit in ten years’ 
ae -_ ~ What ‘is quite certain is that, as things are at | resent, 
hardly one child in ten at present in 

Hl - forming that habit, for reasons that were given at 


to-come, and where there is much less difference between 2 


owed to say something at the outset : 
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HOLY COMMUNION IN COUNTRY PARISHES 2% 
that we have taught in the past, to confirmation candidates 
and to others, about the practice of the Christian religion needs 

to be revised ? On the one hand, whether we will or no, we 
have to reckon with the increased complexity. of modern life; 
with the changing view of the obligation of Sunday; with the 
mauch larger provision of Sunday amusement and facilities 
~~ for Sunday On the other hand, within the Church — 
itself; there has been the great. increase in the. frequency . of 
a rtunity of communion both on Sundays and week-days 
there has come to be. a much greater realization of the 
of preparation and of thanksgiving; there has been a. great 
increase in the habit of what. is called. “ non-communicating 
attendance”; there. has been the very general- practice of 
i Reservation, opening up great vistas of the Abilities of com- 
-munion. outside the. Mass. I am not contending that any of 
| these things are 


or 


have to be reckoned with. | 

Moreover, there has come ‘about a "great 

ractice and in teaching as to what should be the service on 

4 ‘Sunday morning midway between breakfast and dinner, and, 
not only so, it has also become. increasingly difficult to secure ~ 
the attendance upon which we used to lay such stress, whether 
at Mattins or Mass, We must face this; we must have a policy 
we we. teach to see clearly for 

themselves what ought to do, or 

science, they may allow themselv prod 

| order to clear 


Tt 1s necessary to say 
ground. The me is the subject of Holy 
and if I only and of what. is strictly 
connected with it, it-must not be thought that I am forgetting, ~ 
still less depreciating, either the Divine Office or such things as 


diitany , Catechism, Class, non-liturgi 


hange both 1 


cal. services of. various 
kinds. They do not come within the limits of my. “ terms of 
and. that must. be borne in mind if T seem. to leave — 
very important on one side. I will only go outside these 
_ limits in order to say very emphatically that I must im no sense 
be thought to imply that the Divine Office, as represented for 
us by the daily Mattins and Evensong, is not of the greatest 
importance, help regretting that the morning 
at rate is so often on a week-day with no 
‘tolled thereto.” the. man difficulties 
it be ore the daily. Mass; I recognize 
that it is binding on the clergy only; but.I that there are 
very distinct advantages in making it m intention a public 
office, even though so few come, or can come, to say it with the 


way of sa 


good or bad in themselves, I am not 
them; I am simply stating that yey are facts. w : - 
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THROLOGY 


priest, This is by the way, but I say it lest I should be mis- 

“understood, ially when I go on to say what really sums 

“Up the whole of what I'am trying to say in this article: “ Take 
Gare of the Mass, and the ‘rest of Sunday will take care of itself. 

~~~ P'mean-that no one who has been taught. to make his com- 

~---@iiunion regularly and devoutly every Sunday, or at least 

_ to be present when not prepared to communicate, will ever be 

to restrict his observance of the Lord's Day to the _. 

early hour before breakfast. 


il 
| 
q ‘should wish emphasize those words “ regularly and 
q 
| 


devoutly.” Regularly means according to one’s rule what- 
ever’ itis ‘8 Tule may be, whether once a month or once a week; ~ 
“ devout with due preparation, reverent attention, 
___ faith in t promises of God, regular tha eh 
We must ‘first of all. “teach our” to have a Tule 
‘and to keep to it. We must point out that belongin nging to a society 
3 | “we are bound to keep its rules. And the rule of the Divine 
Bociety is that we must be present at the Lord’s Service, 
commonty called the Mass,” on every Lord’s Day. Our own 
oS ‘part of the Catholic Church communion at least three 
_ ‘tities a ‘year. ‘We start with that; nce at the Mass. 
Brogie’f communion at least thrice in the year. With that in 
ds, let ‘us suppose that we suggest to our confirmation 
“eat dates that while they make ‘a strict rule of ‘being present - 
“every Sunday they should, at least to begin with, make a further 
‘Tule ‘to make their communion ‘regularly and devoutly once a 
month, with the intention of increasing “the frequency of com- 
- “tranion by degrees until it becomes a weekly privilege and duty. 
IT do not think that we ought to despise the old-fashioned 
expression “‘ Sacrament Sunday.” I feel sure, much as I desire 
‘that our people should be frequent communicants, that a com- 
-Thumiion only once a month carefully prepared for is much 
better than much more frequent communion to which little 
‘thought or preparation has been given. The ideal to be aimed 
‘at is at least once a week, but we ) must often be content to attain 
‘to that ideal by degrees, 
“With this in our minds, 4 is ‘well to make a great deal of 
Sacrament Sunday —let us call it the first Sunday in the month. 
T should like to say, by the way, what I said before about the 
‘Mass itself, ‘that I have found by experience that if you take 
‘great care with the monthly communion the weekly communion 
‘will take care of itself; you will increase weekly communions 
by emphasizing the mont hly one. 
How will you do that ? That is the _ tion ‘which brings 
‘us ‘to practical details. They will themselves under 
“three ‘heads: ‘reminder, fe ip. 
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valua 


priest himself. “It will have its additional value to hem t 


—It reminds them of the need of 


acts of faith and penitence said by all, but it will often be found 


whatever form which every communicant 


Biving. 


HOLY COMMUNION | IN COUNTRY PARISHES o 


1, RemmnpER.—Not necessarily for all, but certainly for 
communicants, a reminder is, I. think, v 


ought ‘not to need reminding. 


Of course they ought not. 
But it is a 


great help to all of us to be vtihinded of an engagement 


ecessary, 
halfpenny post, but will be much better taken by the 


will ensure his visiting at least once a month all the bolintisitati 
under his charge. If the 


visit to every one by the 


the help of good people who 
in their immediate neig 


himself, he can welcome 


le. It is, I think, a little unreasonable to say that they 


ora duty of any kind. It takes the form, with us, of a printed 


- eard which can be sent, only if absolutely n y el, 


parish is too scattered for a monthly 
notices to those 


may even find it a 
plan to divide into or wards 


under the care of one of their own number. The card willbe 


simply a reminder in the fewest and simplest words possible. 
What it has ‘on it will bring 


try to: the monthly communion: 


tion in ‘the form of the monthly service to which all communi- 
‘cants are invited. The ideal'day is Saturday at 7 or 8 o’elock, 


which ‘the 


ple can'come. It will be mainly for prayer and 


a good opportunity for instruction as well. It might be thought, 
and many very good ‘parish priests do think, that the common 
preparation may tend to Rect a substitute for the individual 


oust make for himself. TI can only give my experience. Ihave 


always found that those who valued the united preparation 
_ mést were those who were accustomed to make their confessions 
in the presence of a priest, that it was valuable for teach 


people to make their own preparation, and that it 


a some preparation at least for those who. otherwise made little 


or none, 
_ Much that T have said about public p 


about public iving, but it applies.to every Sunday. It 
is a great help to-a right understanding of what communion 's, 
if the priest, immediately after the service on Sunday mo 


having removed his vestment or surplice, goes down and kn 


tion is true also 


of thanksgiving. Again, I can only give my own experience. 
‘When it was begun.in a London church some good people assured 
me that it would tend to take the 


but in most parishes Friday is the nearest day to Sunday on 


among the people and says with them some psalms and prayers 


place of individual thanks- 
It had iid tie’ ‘opposite effect. Instead of a — 
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THEOLOGY | 


the church directly the priest left, the not 
only did the whole congregation remain for the public thanks- 
, which was very short, but many of them stayed on after 

It, engaged i in. their devotions. 
. we do anything 
I think wecan, We 


to restore the Agape ? 
began in London by asking boysand young CSC 


men to come into the clergy-house to breakfast after the monthly 
ii @orporate communion, -but of course this could only be done 
. on a very small scale. In the country we began a common 
a meal in the Village Hall for any who liked to come, though it 
chiefly bo did so; we hope that this into 
{ good and useful, 
Chester Cathedral about thirty bo ys ga ther together in 
, ae the Refectory for what is called the fellowship of the common 1 
once a month after their corporate communion. Ina 
il in the Midlands again, the common meal takes place every 
| Sunday, which is perhaps the ideal. We cannot here go. into 
detail. We will only that there are 
this modern form of Aga bilities of avery 
wonderful fellowship having in the mystical fellow- 
: | ship before the Altar in ‘sige communion of the One Bread, 
a it out, as it were, into the ordinary everyday life, and 
interpreting it in terms. of human fellowship one with another. 
Nooubt it has its dangers too, but easily guarded 
a | t, and once there is the right spirit among our communi- 
| cants the danger, if there be any, will vanish altogether. .... . 
i __ Wexx-Day Communton.—I do not think that we can expect 
— in country parishes—at any rate in those which are chiefly — 
very great use will: be. made of. week-day 
~=gommunion. .The great use and b of the daily Mass is 
- that i enables the parish, priest to take his part in the, pleading 
=  ” Of the Great Sacrifice. for all the sins and all the needs of all the 
= -~—-—-world, to enable him to bring into the great tide of intercession 


ascending up before God out.of the Angels’ hand.” the sorrows 


5 and the joys, the needs and the aspirations, of his own people. 
q And of course there will always be present to the minds of 
4 _ devout people in the parish the fact that there is the daily op- 
| portunity of “ communion and offering ” ready and w. for 


_ ‘them whenever they wish and are able to avail themselves of it. 
= _ .... But whether it is true or not that we cannot expect. very 
= great use to be made of week-day communion, at any rate in 
agricultural parishes, there are certain things which we ought 
to Lowa sy about it: (i.) The possibility of frequent and even 
| daily communion ought always to be in the mind of the priest 
eas ey knows that one great ne of his work is the Ash of 
saints, and that is material for that. little as 
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4 COMM UNION IN COUN TR Y PA RISHES: 99 


we may suspect it, in every parish: (ii.) as has already been said, _ 
the Reservation of the most holy Sacrament does open-up a | — 
t vista of the panies ty of communion, especially on week- tt 
ys, oytside the Mass. We may find it to be not only a way ie) : 
out of the difficulty, experienced by so many of our men, in ia 
‘ getting to the regular parish communion, even on Sundays, but a 
_ It may often prove to be the solution of the difficulty; felt by 
many, of the of the service in which the Canon hastobe go- # #=@ 
said, which cannot be said with reverence in the very Short ~ i 
time at their di _ Iknow of one man who from time to time, - i 
on his way to work, very early in the mornil into a i: 
London church and, in the fitting and beautiful setting of a 
Granmer’s “‘ Order of Communion,’ receives the Food of Immor- 
tality reserved, for him not less than for the sick, in the place 
__appoimted, and goes on his way rejoicing. Surely there must 
be others whose diffic might be met in the same way. = 
(ii.) There is no inherent impossibility in week-day communion 
even for folk who have to work hard with their hands for their a 
_ daily bread. Can anyone forget the sight of a London church at — 
6 a.m. on Ascension Day on the Feast, orof the 
church of a little country parish people making their | 
communion at 5 a.m. on t sabcala ? Orofthe — 
] same church filled with people Sess ns midnight Mass on 
- Christmas Day, many of them their communion, the rest 
___ of them preparing to make it at one or other of the communions _ a 
later in the morning? No: week-day communions are not i 


1, We can hardly over-estimate ‘the 
communion, 
. 2. It must be-“ regular and devout.” 
3. Regularity, alike for those who communicate Srecuibitly ema 
and he those who communicate once a month,is . $$$ 


helped and not hindered by emphasis laid on the a 
corporate communion once a month. Reminders 
of this “ Sacrament Sunday ” should be given on | 

_ printed cards, delivered, if possible by the parish } 

himself, at the house of each communicant. 


~- 


ps to devotion may be found in (i.) the preparation a 
service; (ii.) the thanksgiving after communion; @ 
the fellowship by the common a 
communion ; t“ideal to be aimed at; q 
q the use of the ent; the Mass at 
early hour on the festivals. 4 
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THE FARNHAM CONFERENCE 


objective of the Conference was not a discussion on 
Reservation in general, but an attempt to clear our minds in 
tf - regard to the theological implications of the use of the Reserved 

id Sacrament asa focus of ‘devotions’ in the hope of stimulating _ 
i students in the Church of England to unprejudiced: inquiry. 

i: No effort was made to reach an ‘ agreed statement,’ or to formu- 

| late definite judgments.” The Report of the Conference* fully 


bears out this statement of its objects and of the limits within 
: which the discussion moved. Papers. were read covering very 
wide-areas of theology-and-history...But_both papers and dis- 
Ss cussions alike converged upon certain practical issuesthusdefined _ 
- in the opening words of the Chairman’s Introduction. The 
theological implications of devotions ” were the main issue. 
~-But-this in turn.involved much discussion of the Real Presence 
| and of alniost the whole field of Eucharistic theology and 
liturgical practice. The weight of the Conference was very 
decidedly against “devotions,” as was to be expected from 
its composition. Interest, however, naturally attaches to 
some of the leading positions taken up by prominent members — 

_ Of the Conference in support of this negative conclusion. Of 
cies interest, in this connection, were the paper read by 
on Quick, the careful summary by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
_...._.and the contributions of the Bishop of Manchester. Only four 
maembers pleaded for toleration of devotions in some form. 
But a combination which includes Bishop Gore, Professor 
. Goudge, and Dr. Stone is one which ought to carry great 
| It is unfortunaté that no parish priest was present 
| with a first-hand parochial experience of the practices discussed 
=| md of their effect upon the spiritual life of a populousdistrict. _ 
‘Two further points of general interest may be noted. The first 
| | Sea the very deliberate way in-which Dr. Headlam, summarizing 
#§ the discussions of the Conference, emphatically repudiated the 

charges of idolatry and superstition which have recently been 

made against Anglo-Catholics. The second is the fact that 
no one raised objection to permanent reservation for the purpose 
(see especially Canon Streeter’s statement on 
: | so Dr. Stone, in his paper, stated his position clearly and 
|. forcibly. He presented the case in that simplicity and in- 


¥ 


.™ Reservation. Report of 8 Conference held at Farnham Castle on October 
(24-27, 1925. 8.P.C.K. ‘ 
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the Eucharist-we receive-our- Lord Himself, and that He 


concern. respectively 


. we should be brought very near to the brink of scepticism on the 


tensity with which it is apprehended by Catholic devotion. 
Yet no one is more aware than he (our acknowledged historical 


expert) how intricate and complicated the subject becomes 
when theologians 


said their say. This double 


of the subject was indeed 


____ Referred to more than once in the Conference (cp. Canon Quick, — q 
ss @uoting a striking passage from Tyrrell, pp. aon 
Streeter’s remarks on thé little child and the sophisticated © — | 


B acey in all of us, p. 157). Yet somehow devotion and theology 
ave to settle accounts with each other, and this is the real crux 
of the problem with which the Conference set itself to gra 


pple. 
Two lines of thought were ially prominent, those which 


tciter nm 
lief that 


Both - uestions are contained 
Dr. It seems to me a really helpful 


‘comes to us, and is as. accessible to us, and as really as to His — 
_ disciples in Galilee” (p. 70). The two questions can be dealt 
tely, although of course can and must be” 


great deal was in the about the 


A 


ay and conditions of our Lord’s Presence in the Sacrament. We 


may start from Dr. Stone’s quotations of official Roman teach- 
ing: “ The body of Christ is not locally (localiter) in the Sacra- 
ment of the altar * (St. Thomas). “ Christ-the Lord is not in 
this Sacrament as in a place ’’ (Catechism of the Council of Trent). — 


~ “ Qur Lord is an loco in heaven, not (in the same sense) in the — 


Sacrament.” “ He is 


only in substance.” 
not move. He is in the Holy 


“ He does 


to think that this 


quotation from referred to above). But we-shall do 
well not to adopt this conclusion too hurriedly. For if theology 
and devotion have really given such radically divergent witness 


whole matter, and not only on this matter, but perhaps on even 
‘more fundamental questions. The same writer stated some- 
what dogmatically that transubstantiation was a 
doctrine devised to buttress a materialistic devotion; and it 
was su 
could not be justified (pp. 22, 23). No serious evidence was 
forward to corro orate this view, and at it Weems 
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gians, philosophers, and liturgical scholars have 


22, 23; and Canon 


e 


Eucharist after the manner of a 
spirit (Cardinal Newman). Canon Quick, in his paper, seemed 
teaching is irreconcilable with the traditional | 
_ attitude of Catholic devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament. 
with one voice, devotion with another (cp.the 


spiritual 
that this was at bottom a dishonest alliance which 


and the Gift in Holy 


horde 
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: buted to St. Thomas; fir if t 
_ the trath, it suggests that there was a spiritual devotion in 


sider relevance than that of a 
think Canon Gou 


THEOLOGY 


to be a rash generalization. from facts about which we can know 
very little. (Contrast the more balanced statement of Dr. 
_ sHeadlam on p. 35). ‘The reading of hi 


istory ~offered to us in 
aper is surely very difficult, if not psycholo- 
. It gives fst impression of being much too — 
_For the framers of the transubstantiation theology were 


Canon Quick’s 
b 


either (1) sharers in the materialistic devotion, who yet provided — 
_& spiritual theology.contradictory thereto; or (2) critics of the 


materialistic devotion who yet came. to its assistance with a 


contradictory theology; or (3) it remains that their own devotion | 
to the Blessed Sacrament was spiritual and formed the reason-— 


able basis of a spiritual rowan Now we may fairly maintain 


~ that the first t Se 
third, it is borne out by the hymn a Sion commonly attri- 
third proposition is nearest to 


existence at the time. But if so, then a doctrine like that of 
transubstantiation is not only spiritual itself, but has and had 


_ affinities with spiritual. types of rience oe which it was 
grounded. Consequently the whole th theology allying 


itself with materialistic devotion falls to und.. For how 
can materialistic tendencies (always near at hand in all types 
of religion) be adequately combated, if not by a spiritual 
theology grounding itself upon spiritual experience ? 
‘These considerations have a much greater importance and 
urely historical question. We 
gainst Canon Streeter 


dge was right here as a 


12-14). The latter indeed exactly reversed the true state 
of the case when he declared that the question of the 


** Ambrosian ”’ versus the “‘ A n’’ view is of no practical 


ugustinia 
importance, but that what matters is the practical danger of 
Anglicanism being assimilated to Rome. Does this mean that | 


even if the “ Ambrosian ’”’ view were true, it would be better 


to act as if the “ Augustinian” view were true for fear of 


nee approximation to ‘Rome? If so, this is pra 


Of these-problems one of the most imp is this: Can a 


vengeance! ‘These historical questions are still important, not 


because we can think in the old terms, but precisely because 


Eucharistic theology is once again in solution and consequently 
all the old problems come crowding upon us for readjustment. 


reasonable and spiritual doctrine of the - 
to bear the weight of eucharistic adoration, when that phrase 
is understood to mean the general attitude of devotional senti- 
ment and practice towards the consecrated gifts which (apart 


I Presence be made 


from particular forms of devotion) has characterized - Catholic 


tradition 
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Adoration is a corollary of the Real Presence. But this 
Presence is vouchsafed to us for the purposes of the whole 
eucharistic rite. These purposes are broadly two, Commemora- __ 
tive Sacrifice and Communion in the sacrificial gifts. The 
| - full mea of such phrases would require further scrutiny ; 

ion is provisionally adequate. For it means 
that thePresence must. be regarded in relation to its whole 
context and the conditions which are there indicated. On this — 
point the Conference appears to have been agreed, although of ~— 
course the principle received divergent interpretations. Bo is. 
agreed, then, that the Presence has for its context the whole 
_ liturgical action of the eucharist, and that the sacred gifts must 
not be considered out of all rélation to that action. Further; 
the sacrament is reserved for Communion, and when so reserved 
 is-in_ relation to the whole eucharistic rite and fulfils one of-its 
Pp . The extended use of the Sacrament is an extension 
of the temporal and spatial conditions normally surrounding the 
rite. But these are secondary’; there is no Brdacki: in the 
unities of . There is also another sideto the question of 
~ context. e Presence is in the context of the rite, the rite 
itself is the corporate action of the believing and worshipping 
Church; so that the fullest participation in the rite can only be 
made by the individual when he receives the gifts with devout 
ns of faith and penitence. Further, the ebrates 
communicates, not as a soli individual, but as the 
representative of the worshipping Church; and the entire action 
is the action of Christ present as High Priest in the whole rite, 
in His Body the Church and its o , and in the believing 
hearts of his people. The context of action involves a context — 
of persons and is grounded upon the Divine Person of the Son. 
All these are conditions, objective conditions, surrounding the 
_ gift of the Presence. ‘Thus far it would appear that the Con- 
was pared to move together. 
owever, is not the Real Presence, but te Seni if 
In aaa context, as we have seen, there a other and 
of presence, personal, active, purposive. But all of these 
d their focussin — in the sacramental objects or gifts. 
The climax of the hi action is in an event (the Consecra- 
tion) which effects a pri nang in the character and status of these 
objects. The divergent theories of Kast and West 
= — Consecration do not ot differ on this point. Both 
| ing Consecration as an event in the time-series at a definite point 
in the service. The Consecration involves a Coming which is 
| also an act of God in time, and the effects a Presence 
__-which is given under the forms of bread and wine. The Real 
Presence, thn, i is not diffused vag — — the service. 
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‘But is it “localized.” It is manifested here and now in 
Hf _ the order of time and space. But it is not restricted by that 
it order. It is both immanent and transcendent; and this is true 
of all modes of God’s Presence in creation. He is present in 
nature, but not hocalined. In the Old Testament His Presence 
manifested in - places, but_not localized God 
was present in the womb of His Mother, in houses and 


ogues of Galilee, in the upper room and upon the Cross, 
but in all this His Presence was not localized, for the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Him. He is present in the worshipping 
= co tion and in the heart of the Christian saint, He is in 
the midst where. they are gathered. Their bodies are ‘confined 
Pek: within walls, and He is canal to them within those walls; but 
He is not so confined. And these various modes of ce 
* involve a number of quite distinct conceptions which-we 
+express by correspondingly distinct words; such as immanence, 
‘theophany, ‘incarnation, indwelling. To these modes must 
| be added that of the eucharistic presence which presupposes _ 
. the others, Like each of them, it has its own special 
teristics which are determined by the facts of the institution. — 
But none the less it exhibits the same principles, Christ is 
present in the sacramental species. They are im loco, but He is 
- not. He is not subject to their spatio-temporal conditions, yet 
- .  Heistruly.there, where they are. Thus the devotional language 
‘which speaks of Christ as “upon the altar ” is justifiable, 
7. however carefully it needs to be guarded by theological state-— 
ments about supra-locality. Otto went so far as to urge that 
eligion-knows only particular presences of God, and that the 
idea of omnipresence is a barren piece of rationalism. This is 
an. over-statement which can easily be refuted from the Old 
- Testament. It would be truer to say that normally men first 
find God in some moment of experience or in some hallowed s 
or in relation to some sacred object, and that a more reflective 
stage of spiritual development finds wider bac ‘for this, ._ 
Thus devotion and thought are mutual aids to right faith. 
The little child and the sophisticated person of whom Canon 
Streeter spoke are necessary to one another. Is not this one 
more imstance of that tension between religion and scientific 
thought which, as Von Hiigel saw, is | is to 7 
yield up its verdict without distortion?-. 


| 


| _.» The other main subject of discussion was the nature of the 
Gift 3 in Holy Communion. Here the Conference was very dis- 
The drift of its discussions on. is well 
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tive.. We cannot rea 


own Gifts. The impression 


~ Jam’s ‘position is very near to p 


body. 


illuminati 


OR p. Cc 
verbaium. But if he has been 


= word Body it a 


(ds, o bat only “ because we all 


left upon the mind by this attitude is deplorable. Dr. Head- 
ragmatism. We are justified in~ 
carrying out the directions of the Prayer. Book. But an 
attempt at a speculative theology, which might give a rats 
of what we are doing, and thus termine the legitimate range 


tions continue. Dr. Temple thinks that the conditions of the 


body could not have 
glorified body 


resent in His na 
-He does not now give 
e 132).*. The position is similar to that taken up some years 
ago by Dr. Lucius Waterman, whose book The Hucharistic 
Body and Blood was the first; we think, in recent times to deal 


Lord 


familiar with some of these new lines of thought through the 
contributions of Mr. Spens and the Editor of this 
me. materials for a reasonable solution are to be 
’ contribution to Essays Catholic and Critical 


Journal. 
found m Mr. 


_ and in Mr. Selwyn’s contribution to the Farnham Conference. 


In this connection it seems right to protest against. the very 
cavalier and dismissal by the Bishop of Oxford (as 


summary 
reported on p. 97) of a quotation from Mr. Spens which —_— 


82. 


o doubt the Bishop’s remarks are not given 


that such contem saci of a reasoned argument an 
mu 
The argument that 
the word Bod 
e Church and 


Paul in Cor. x.-xii. hate hom 


e Eucharist cannot be pressed. In explain- 


ppears 
y and Blood.” St. Paul never describes the Church as the 
Body and Blood of Christ, whereas he uses the phrase more than 
in referri 


to 


points away from Dr. Temple's 1 retation, not 
true we are all one bread, one body ” 
of the one bread ”’ 
Ephraim is a cake not 


(éx rod évds [1 Cor. x.]; note the artic 


New Israel feeding on that Bread is a loaf. In the same way 


* Seo further, Christus Veritas, chapter xiii., for © fuller statement of the 
argument, 


4 

‘ 
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reflected in the reverent agnosticism of Dr: Headlam’s 
The conclusion seems to be entirely nega 
know what the words of institution mean or what~ oR 
St. John vi. has upon the subject. We cannot know i in what 
relation our Lord stands to His. | 


praxis, is apparently dangerous. But unfortunately the specula- 


r preclude the Lord's 


the subject on new lines. Readers of Tueotocy. will be 


reported, it can only be said — 


to make nonsense of the phrase 


to the Eucharist. So far this careful distinction 


turned, and the Messiah the true Bread from heaven; so the 
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 ~  Jsraehisan vine and Christ is the True Vine. 
ip comes near to the ideas of St. John vi. and xv. in this 
But these Old Testament ideas are not elaborated t. Paul 
as is the case with St. John. The idea of the Head and the 
tf ‘Body which St. Paul does elaborate in ch. xii. and elsewhere 
his epistles is quite distinct and its imagery is quite different. j 
taking up the word “ body ” already used in chapter x.;buteven _ 
so, is this more than a chance association, and can we safely — 
build our theology upon a rabbinic play upon words, particularly : 
when the in yeaa ee en offered appears to make nonsense of ; 
the key-phrase “* Body and Blood”? As to the meaning of this ‘ 
phrase the present writer is in a ent with the interpreta- 
tion given by Mr. Selwyn on p. 81: “B By His “ Body ’ our Lord 
and means that which Him accessible to us; ana 
by His Blood ’ that:He was'to:be ‘to-us.es 
our sacrificial Food, communica to us His own Life ”’; but 


with the proviso that this anterpretation 4 is ‘compatible with | 
important observation of Mr. Spens: = 


In the only sense in which we can still think of our Lord’s lorified 7 
body as identical with His natural body, we must, however, think of His q 
sacramental body as identical with rie fo body. The identity between 7 
. our Lord's glorified body and His natural Seay must be held to consist 
in the facts that spisiceniilen of experience which each includes, and 
normally conditions, are directly determined by that nature which our 
Lord assumed at His Incarnation; ; and that in each case the whole complex 


of opportunities of experience exists as such in immediate dapesclince on 
_ that nature and affords immediately an expression of it. All this is, 


~ however, also the case in regard to the Eucharistic body and blood 
(Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 442). 


We conclude then, <¥ the consecrated gifts are “trans- 

made” or “ transmuted ' ” or “‘transvaluated ” into the New 

of Christ, that Ne ew which was born of the 
Virgin, sacrificed on Calvary, and glorified at the Resurrection. 
An: less than this renders the language of St. John vi. | 


intolerably provocative and meaningless. Wehavetoremember, _ 
ing of that 


too, that {by its own testimony) the teaching 
to be interpreted im the light of the Ascension (v. 62). 
Blood” of which the discourse speaks eg 


= 


| 

| | 6¢ Flesh an 

ag the aos of the Ascended Life. What else, then, can it mean 


but the glorified humanity? And if we accept this as the 
mea of the en we must go farther. “1 am the 

| Bread of Life.” ‘“ He that eateth Me, he also shall live because — 
We must surely agree with Canon Quick’s view that we 
4 cannot separate the Lord from His Body (pp. 128-9). St.John: — 
insists that to eat His Flesh and 
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it was urged that such language is “ highly figurative ’’ (p. 138). 
But is Dr. Headlam pre to press that argument in inter- 
-preting St. John’s Gospel asa whole? The Gospel is saturated 
with symbolical language. Are we precluded from drawing 
conclusions for Christian doctrine wherever this is the case? 


the act of eating material bread, something 
infinitely more significant. The mystical theology of St. John 
is woven round historical facts. Even if the discourse is to be 
attributed wholly to the mind of the ist, we musé still 
conclude that it gives us his considered interpretation of the 


_ the words must mean something not less real and definite than 
in its own order 


_ One or two final impressions of this report may be recorded. 
Why did the Conference mistrust the attitude of mind which 


welcomes the opportunity of adoring Christ present in the 


Reserved Sacrament ? | | 

1. Probably the fear of materialism was in many minds. 
Such devotion is thought to be a craving for ‘ the physical 
nearness of the Lord” (Canon Quick, p. 22). We must not 
make the mistake of underrating the danger of materialism here 


with this fear often goes an over-refined view of the whole 
_ meaning of Christianity and a shrinking back from the full 
implications of the Incarnation with its L ol 
for the material order. It is not a craving for “ the physical 
nearness of the Lord” which draws Christian people to the 
Eucharist. We all of us crave for His spiridual nearness; and 


the’ rite itself provides the physical or material conditions 


through which that spiritual nearness is guaranteed. But if - 
_ this is a true account of our eucharistic experience, how cana = 


craving for spiritual nearness be changed mito a craving for 
physical nearness under-conditions where the focus of attraction 
is the same? 

2. With all that was said at the Conference about the 
conditions and context of the Presence the present writer has 


the warmest sympathy. But the principle is capable of much  =--_— 


wider application. It is not only the Reserved Sacrament 
which must be related to its true context in the eucharistic 

rite. The Eucharist itself and the sacramental system as a 
whole must be properly related to the Christian view of life 


seen in its true proportions. Dr. Headlam’s criticism on 


as elsewhere in religion. But we may fairly suspect that along 


of redemption 


pp. 153, 154 is, therefore, altogether misleading: “ The whole 
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Of this cult is removed from the ethical implications of our Lord’s __ 

i ministry.” It is not “ this cult ” more than any other part of 

the Christian cultus which is to blame. ‘The. whole of our 

y “modern Christianity is deeply deficient in this . A piety 

4 which is unsocial and non-moral may be found at the ey 
Sunday Mattins-or in the revivalist mission-hall..On 


the other hand, in sonie churches with which the present writer 
1s acquainted, in waich the Blessed Sacrament is reserved a : 
* devotions ”’ are in use, a passionately ethical is preached. 
Generally speaking, the revival of devotion to the Blessed 
g Sacrament im the Church of England has been accompanied by 
revived devotion-to social and personal righteousness. It is, 
ly unconvincing . method of argument which 
Jabels “ unethical ” a Practioe ich does not happen to appeal 
as to us. Mr. Eeles’ learned t shows that on such lines the 
Eucharist itself might be dec unethical with quite as 7 
much reason (see p. 118); None the less the present writer 
Shares Dr. Headlam’s view that the ethical witness of our Lord’s 
‘ministry of teaching is quite as important a part of Christianity — 
as devotion to the Risen Lord. But it o 


ught to be noticed — 
that in the accounts of the appearances of the Risen Lord, 
Se teaching has a prominent place in leading the disciples to a 
recognition of Presence. Here teaching and worship are 
‘blended in one’ devotional atmosphere. This. is the true 
Christian congregations need instruction 
Be the ethical and social implications of the sacramental 
eee system and life. The Sacraments are not alien from human 
| they are the means to the consecration of all human 
Be to the service of. God’s Kingdom. The Blessed 
wherein earthly elements are transmuted into the 
is a foretaste of that 
Kingdom in its fulfilment. when all human life and its 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


of Slymbridge in the diocese of Gloucester; the Rev. A. R. Browne- 
- Wilkinson is Principal of St. Christopher’s College, Blackheath; and — 


Canon Keck recently resigned his canonry at Chester to return to hie * ; 
vicarage at in Hertfordshire. 


Amone contributors to the present issue, the Rev. R. H. Sutch is Rector 


La Vie et les Arts Liturgiques. April-October, 1926: aie SALE 


which this review re 


“decoration to mosaic, glass, statuary, 
has much excellent counsel to 


is discussed in more than one article, and their legitimacy, in view of the | 


This ‘monthly review, which has now completed its ‘ewelfth éar of 


existence, and which, we regret to learn, is compelled on financial grounds 
to suspend publication for a while, has been rendering valuable service in 
promoting the revival of the arts as applied to the worship of the Church, 


study of rites and ceremonies. 


Batiffol, whose address, 
as president of ‘‘ La Société des Amis de |’Art Liturgique,”’ is printed im the 
June number, and is an enco survey of the progr 


ess of the movement 

presents. Two other articles deal with the progress 

= the liturgical movement in Holland, and contain much information on 
e 


ment of the hierarchy. M. Munier continues his series of articlés on the 
construction and decoration ofa church, and applies the principles of 
and: bas-relief, while M. ets 
give with regard to the electric lighting 
utters a well-timed 
principles which should govern the lighting of the sanctuary and nave of 
churches. Two other articles, partly descriptive and partly historical, 
_ deal with the glass in the basilicas of Assisi and with the school of sculp- 
ture at Troyes in the sixteenth century. The revival of the use of the 
place of the debased chasubles * boite 4 violon ” 


fears excited by some recent pronouncements of the Congregation of Rites, 
is defended ce Pére Pierret, who maintains that their use is implied by 
‘More than one rubric, as wellas by the form with which the newly ordamed 


priest is invested with the chasuble. It is just because the chasuble ~ 


covers the whole body that it is spoken of mystically as “ vestem sacer- 
dotalem,”” per 


complete, wide-reaching, universal character of love. 
i more distinctly li 


turgical interest are two articles by Dom Gougaud - 
on the history of the marriage rite, and the valuable article, more technical 
in character, by Dom de Puniet on the Roman sanctoral and the Sundays 
after ware § in which he discusses the history of the Roman rite in 
Gaul, and the’ fusion of “‘Gelasian” and “ rian ” 


a 7 
7) 


of the Roman Church in that country since the re-establish- | 


; the use of electric poe 
painted metal holders in place of altar candles, and discusses the 


quam caritas intelligitur, and only 80 can it denote the 


esin the 
matter of the sanctotal and the dominical calendar. In the attempt to 


sound tradition of litur ical nee based on the historical = 
t is under the supervision of Dom Cabrol, 
and among the members of its committee is Mgr. 
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THEOLOGY 

stabilize the Sundays after Pentecost, by gr grouping them into three sections, 

and num them according to ther incidence after the three feasts of 

Peter and St. Paul, St. Laurence, and St. Michael, a usage attested by 
| the ninth-century MS. of Padua, Dom de Puniet sees a genuine Roman 

t feature. The place of Charlemagne i in the calendar, and the history of the | 


ry que renee of his feast, is the subject of another historical article. Of a 
— character-are the e ions of some of the prayers ofthe 


land the description of the rite of ordination of a priest: 
Under the heading Gregeriana there are reviews of recent literature on the 

Gregorian chant. Wecannot conclude without expressing our good wishes 

a for “ une vitalité nouvelle quand sonnera |’heure de la reprise ” of which 

ii the editors speak in their final notice to their readers. — 


2 ‘This attractive periodi published by the Monks of the Union 
six issues of the Review have been sold out and will be re inted. 


_ ‘Phe subscription for the Review (alone) is 3s. 6d. including postage, 
| including the collection of studies. Write A la Direction de Irénikon, 


Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium.” — 
his desire that. certain 


In March, 1924, the present Pope 

~~ monks should be set aes to it oe themselves to the work of Reunion 
? and the study of the languages, psychology, liturgies, and theology of their 
separated Under the of Dom Lambert Beaudoin, 
0.8.B., about a dozen monks of different nationalities have been selected 
for this task, and in the first number of Irénikon they have outlined their 
policy. They hold, and we shall all agree with them, that there must be 
- & Spiritual anion of minds and hearts before there can be any — 
- question of formal and legal reunton. By prayer, study, charity, — 
_ Missionary activity they desire to be “ professionals” of unity, and 

eir primary concern is with the Orthodox Churches of the Bast. 
sig il @ Byzantine Chapel in which the Eastern is daily 
pice rated, we presume after the form used in Westminster Cathedral on 
Vga ener ow. at the conclusion of a Conference in which some of the monks 

took-part. 

Dhey say-plainly that there need. Letinining. of the Hast,no 
- proselytizing, e.g., of Russian exiles. The Imperialist conception of 
unity so abhorred by our separated brethren ought never to be that of 
true apostles of the union. 
The July number has a sympa thetic article on the “ Rapprochement 
anglo-oriental,”’ which with a statement that when once the 
Anglo Orthodox Union is consummated it will become evident that one 
- question only separates us—what place did the Christ assign in His Church ~ 
to Peter and his successors? But in the article follo , on “ The 
Anglican Question,” they take a less hopeful line in t+ the trud* 
Catholic Church in England is that.at the head of which is found Cardinal 
Anglican Orders. 
sition from which we must start, and the 
hodox ¢ nent and the hopes which 
me generous words are used about-the Historical, _ 


re sig, and accepting the decision of Leo XIII. against 
After all, this is the erie 
article returns to the 
be built upon it. - 
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sound article on “‘ The Life of Grace,” by Emile Delaye, 8.J. He defines 
it as the communication made to man of the Divine Persons. “ The 
fundamental explanation of our deification is in the m us union which | 
God contracts with the soul in j it: as the presence of the sun 
makes necessary the luminous atmosphere, so it is the 
the soul that will make it divine” (St. Thomas, Ifa, 
brief extracts from the Fathers he illustrate: the 
Testament on “ the Gift of the Holy Spirit,” “ the m of the Christ,” 
“our sonship~ by adopti dan?” life.” This is 
followed by another: excellent article on “ St. Paul as @ Writer,” by 
Jean-Marie Aubry, 8.J._ He shows how much new light has been thrown 
‘on his Greek vocabulary by recent researches, but adds a note of warning. 
This spoken must not be confounded with language. 
St. Paul is not vulgar. He has consorted with cultured people. He 


.7, A. 13). With 
ing of the New 


Possesses with exact shades of abstract words, ft to express the 
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MISCELLANEA 
Biblical, and Patristic erudition which Anglican scholarship offers and the _— 
love of, and familiarity with, Holy Scripture, “the innate distinction of _ 
most most Anglicans ’’ They fully understand our internal dissensions and : 
us by the private acte of a priest ora bishop! Only official i 
Foes and the authentic decisions of qualified assemblies must be i 
taken into account. | a 
We shall look with interest to the future work of the Monks of Unity, a 
and in conclusion must note that at the end-of each number they 
an artistic of famous ikon or fresco. - 
Ephemerides Theologicew Lovanienses. October, 1926. . a 
There is an interesting article by L. Delporte on “ A Text of St. Luke a 
on our Solidarity with Christ.” (Luke xxii. 15-37). G. Kiselstein writes i 
on Accidental Causality in Moral Theology.” Among the notesisone 
by Al. Janssens on Angh can opposition to Anglo-Catholic claims. Not a 
“unnaturally to--Action signed by 130 
Churchmen as an im nt manifesto and prints it in full with notesand — i 
comments, quoting Canon Ollard’s description of the opinions of the , 
. Evangelical party and the Church Times collection of exam aples of the - 
| given by signatories to this are of “the liberal 
also quotes as a definition of ici the reply to Canon _ 
Storr’s questions in the Church Times of October 30, 1925, p. 492, and ia 
claims that Anglo-Catholics are Protestants like the rest. His conclusion . 
is that Anglo-Catholies are a minority in the Church of d and a g 
tiny minority in the Anglican Communion taken as a whole. I do not j : 
think that he understands the situation, but it is well that readers of _ 
THEOLOGY should be informed about his opinion, and we may hope that a 
he will presently read Essays Catholic and Critical which would do : 
more to revise it than a direct reply to the article. We may note further a 
an excellent article on ‘‘ The Music of the Church and the People,” by , 
H. Van de Wattyne, an exoellent series of short reviews, and @ usual 7 
bibliography. a 
‘The November number of the Nouvelle Revue T ‘has avery — 
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THEOLOGY 


One must 


truths of a re ous philosophy. One could sinh to make many cnabetae. 


ce: Like a statue of Michael Angelo the prose of Paul 
guards his so 


There is an interesting note on “A Monumental Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles ’’ by Professor M. E. Jacquier of Lyons. )Among 
Acts of the Holy See may be noted a Letter to Vicars and Apostolic 
Prefects of China urgi « the institution of an indigenous clergy,” 


~ 


Internationa Review of Missions. October, 1926... 
foroee more and more to.the front 


- The tive study of reli 
problem of the relation of Christianity to the rest, and its. 
and superiority. Professor H. Frick (Giessen), 
com and finds the superiority of Christianity to lie in the Person 


Revelation all in one; it faces all realities and brings 


based upon her knowledge 


_ between the nominal profession of “ Christian” nations and their 


eat, practice, should work on the intensive rather than the extensive method, 
and should aim at co-o 


‘Professor J. (U.S.A.) and Miss A. Henty deal with the 
_ noteworthy increase of social service activities in Ja 


uniqueness: 
methods of — 
-of its Founder,who-is both Founder and-Saviour-and-Revealerand the 


‘Which is important in View of the recent arrival in Rome of six Chinese~— 
Priests t to be consecrated by. the Fope 


of hope and courage; it is exclusive and does not allow borrowing or 


it is embodied in a Church; a sense of its 
an 


eness is essential if the Church is to fulfil her missi 


Miss E. D. Earthy offers some in 
the Church of e 


ices n the mission field, 
of the Gazaland women (Portuguese EK. Afrioa) 
The Rey. 8. J. Covey, LL.D. (U.8.A.) thinks that the missionary appeal 


to-day, while including all the traditional and essentially central elements, 


religious ideas and 


_ should be concentrated upon the student world, should | frankly recognize 


the changed world conditions, should openly confess the incopsistency 


tion and reunion between denominations. 


Buddhist circles; this is a remarkable phenomenon because it is at odds 


Mr. A. Mayhew’s book, The Education of India. 


The system has 
failed because it has i 


the home, has taken no account of weligien, 


yim 


nevertheless a message 


thoughts on the utilization by ~ 


with the fundamental principles of Buddhism. Dr. J. H. Oldham dis- 
cusses the failure of Western education in India, basing his thoughts on > 


has been too clobely identified with the State. 


God is that Facto 


r 
8 


The Journal of Religion. Vol. VI., No.5. (University of iii: Press.) 


When the question is propounded, “ Are the cosmic God and the God 
of inner lous experience two different Gods, or are they the same?” 


it does not come altogether as a nen em rise to read on a subsequent page that 
rw 


tal religion’ any more reassuring. What, then, are we to 
make of “ within the one cosmic 


physical organism 


ich always responds po py to the 
right religious adjustment.” But not even ‘the capital “ F ” ut us 
+ &t our ease. er 3 is the assertion that this ‘‘ Factor” is “ the of 
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of this Journal, he will probably be stunned when he reads that“ a 
religious experience may be registered in the personality as a, 


_ Or of experience as “in the socio-cosmic-moral sense utilitarian’’? And | 


the-welter of similar. 
statement; but then we are constrained to dissent. It is not, 
opinion, true that “Revelation as a dogma is dissolved by critical historical _- 


set.apart.’ religion ’ 


“4 

at 


For the patient reader there is worse to, follow, for, in the next article 


hysiological 
t, too, is 
ligious experience ‘‘ motivated in the individual ” ? 


mechanics of response to a well-known life-situation.”’ 
to be made of a re 


what of the statement that ‘‘ Immediacy of life-values is imperative ” ? 
appears occasionally a lucid 


research”; nor that “‘ Eugenics is the handmaid of religion.” If we 
understood what is meant by “ The founded of apologetics are shaken 
under the impact of deliberative experimentalism,”’ wethinkthatweshould 

deny that also! We must, in short, be classed among those “ ents ia 
who maintain that the writer of the article “‘ holds 4g 
fallacious position ” ; but not-as of those who." claim that this article | 
hical theory about the primacy of psychology i in religion 


tor prestige of religious. metaphysics,” because we. SE a 


1926, (Baitorial Voluntad, 8. A Aloals, 


and there are articles on the history of the Cathedral and its prepara “a 
and on the ancient Toledan Liturgy, a variant of the Roman Rite which q 
preserves many features of local use. This Rite supplanted the earlier yy 
ozarabic or Visigothic Rite, which now survives, In a somewhat corru a 
form, only in one Chapel of the Cathedral of Toledo. Thewriterdeplores - @ 
the “ itch for Romanizing ” that led to the interpolation in the Mozarabic ep 
_ ‘Liturgy of borrowings from the Toledan Mi Miztum, although that | a 
_ varies considerably from the present Roman use. It is yinterest- — 
ing to note that it allows the priest to feeds the elementscitherbefore go- = @ 
the Officium (Introit), or before Sola: Gospel, or before the Offertory; that a 
he turns to the people with eyes closed to say Obsecro vos, fratres, orate | 


should, certainly. express ourselves in quite other terms. 


~ 


the Cathedral of Toledo celebrated its 


q 


pro me ; and that he prefaces the Canon with Apert, Domine, os meum (as 
said before the Office in the Roman Breviary)—corr re tothe . 

English Prayer of Humble Access. The ceremonies of Palm Sunday a 
and Holy Week are jlally interesting—as is also the colour sequence. = 
Red was Epiphany, green for St. John the Baptist, gold for Saints 
not mart es, b e for Trinity and the 8 ys after Pentecost, 
for black for Passiontide—although for Palm 
the altar ia white: and colours for All 

ts . 

’ There is also an article about the Russian Church and its relations with 
Rome, based upon the views of Baron Wrangel, an eminent Orthodox 
Russian. It is refreshing to note the frankness with which the tactless- 
ness of Vatican methods 18 
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REVIEWS” 


_ Hutton, D.D., Dean of Winchester. emg tn 


greatly revised edition of a published (1910) 
by Messrs. Pitman and long out of print. Since its first a = 
ce there has been much discussion upon some parts of t 
of Becket, especially upon Maitland’s Kssay on the 
| rerses proposals made by Henry II. in the Constitutions of | 
Clarendon (reprinted in his Canon Law in the Church of ; 
) Methuen, 1898), and Canon A. J. Mason’s (What became of the 4 
«Bones of St. Thomas ? Cambridge, 1920) discussion of the relics. — a 
These matters needed, and receive here, more consideration. 
Needless to say that, m any book by Dr. Hutton, the general 
a , the many artistic memorials, and, above all, the Fuad 
background of Becket’s exile, receive sympathetic attention: 
Appendix II. (Some Memorvals of St. Thomas), mentioning,as I 
am glad to see, the beautiful ss -paintings in Pickering Church, 
is particularly useful. It is per haps well to re-echo the author’s 


: plea against the late “ « barbarism “A Becket ” for the simple 
and correct Beck | 
Maitland’s case is stated discussed The King had 
much precedent on his side, alth 


ee may not be 
inviolable: he stood for custom, and possibly something of 
Canon Law in his favour. The ap ce of a defendant 
ae and Henry would have allowed a trial in the ecclesiastical court; 
Becket contended that to hand the criminal clerk over to the 
secular courts for further punishment after degradation meant 
a double punishment for one offence. This was a natural 
argument: degradation, which in Church custom could be 
accompanied with a penitential imprisonment, was a severer 
punishment then than it would be now. Furthermore, clerical 
immunity was probably needed in those days if the Church 


| 
{ was to kee cider” and religious 
_. liberty im face of an often arbi morality 
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was doubtless often stretched too conditions were 
more settled it became an anachronism bad for both Church 
and State, Dawe finally impossible and absurd. We see here a 
clash of ype one perhaps unavoidable for the time, but 
rightly to pass away; the other right in itself and~ 
to but easily by a violent, if a great, 
ruler such as weed was. 
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As to the problem whether the bones found in 1888: were 
really those of Becket, Dr. Hutton, while admiring the fulness of 
Dr. A. J. Mason’s study, rejects his conclusion t they-were; = 
Here he.seems to have the facts-and the earlier evidence (suchas 

Harpsfield’s) on his side. Henry VIII. had.a special grudge 

St. Thomas, and it is only: too tikely: that iis bones | 


‘Even without. the elming popular worship of thie 
‘Archbishop, the conflict between and the King needs 
discussion as a crisis in the relations between the English State : 
and the Church. The English Church under Lanfranc had 
stood somewhat apart from the general Hildebrandme move- 
ment; then the-saintly- Anselm | 
of Western Church organization into English polities; @ con= 
flict between it and-the power-given-to- English 
ecclesiastical life was inevitable when the natio m was 
being made coherent. When the conflict did come, it was made 
more intense and dramatic by the-strong ity of Becket © 
to enforce the clerical ideql of his day, and by the states- 
_  manlike strength of Henry II. with his coherent scheme of 
marred the demoniac violence of his inherited 
vin nature. 
diffioult: to strike the balance between Jookisig: at it 
for everything, and as a great clash of principles between the 
Church with its assertion of clerical immunities and the State 
with its needed enforcement of uniform order over ‘all men. 
Modern men and modern days understand better the need for the 
latter, essential for all time and for the nation’s 2) aan 
‘perhaps few who know the eleventh century with all its abuses 
_ of secularization and its difficulty in asserting spiritual religion 
could deny that clerical bleasa permanence, 


was a necessary if tem society, 
Becket oes for 1 peisberr gramme of the day, which, 
pacy of Leo IX., had been adopted 


since the'great Pa 
_An Archbishop, who the responsibility: his office both 
English Church and the Western world, would feel himself 


for the 
bound to it out. Hence when Becket, the King’s friend 
, he turned at once to 
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and the Court official, became Archbisho 
try and understand his new duties an “the ideal which lay 
beneath them. This was his “ conversion,” but it was a con- 
version rather to the correct clerical ideal of his day than 

a deep spiritual change. Hence there seemed even then, and | 
we feel it so even more to-day, something artificial about his 
new course and conduct. The power of an ideal is often shown 


. 


when men, new to its traming, followit.. The ee: 
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afterlife was not; as It would have been with 
_instinetive expression of deep-rooted saintliness; it was the $$ § 
carry out what he felt, and understood to be, the : 


tion: gives ns many insténose. Tt was so with Becket. He 
Was quite sincere and quite whole-hearted; he was no mere _ 
_ Clerical politician as were some of his 


opponents ; 
bis unblemished purity of life, in a day and ina court licence, 
_ Shows the deep foundation of his personal religion. But his 


attempt to 


policy for'a servant of Christ in his 


high position. So his 
and experienced man, as it were, 


== ‘at times some weakness:and hesitation; at first -he is ready ~ 
to accept the Constitutions, but he works his way to a con- 


__ Glearly there is no more hesitation; there is even t 


Vietion that he saw his wa 


strength of deed and word; we haveto-see in him no St. Anselm, 
sincerity, A- possible came to shape itself before — 
him;-and the crown, when it fell upon him, shed a pathos and a 
glory both upon the ideal and upon the eternal right 

bitrary power for which he stood. Possibly the tem- 
fited more. On the other sidesHenry’s msincerity 


order for which he strove. Papacy, swayed. by” ics, 
Becket stands head and sh ers above the Roman officials he 
Came across. It was a tangled world of much ‘selfishness, ‘evil, 


and corruption in 


andinmen. Becket was not, perha 
Henry II.; the ideal for which he even dled 


"was more.one of a temporary stage than of enduring princi 


_ ought to be done than by the trained impulse of the heart. 
But his firmness*in 
itself, and became more so by his death. This was his glory. 
And if his ideal was permanently im mmpossible, that was the fault 
| of his day rather than of himself, and for his day it was probably — 
not only possible but even . This is how we-can read 


and carefully thetically told 
Dr. Hutton, although it may bo dds 


The English Ohiurch-is not too rich im ‘biogra 


phies of its , 
saints and leaders; happily many writers are turning their minds» 
and pensin this direction. Lanfranc, Cranmer, Stephen’ Gardiner 
have had their lives retold :of late. But few of the writers can 
_ show the local and general knowledge, the literary skill and the 


feeling his way to an understanding of his task; hence 


and wrath tended to hide the permanent’ princ of sound 


what seemed right was noble in 
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History or Mepiavat Maurice de Wuill. 
Translated by H...C. Messenger (new edition in. two 
vols.). Vol. L, From the Beginnings 

* Great. Longmans, Green and Co, 15s. 


It was obviously desirable that English readers should be 


Made acquainted the post-war edition of Dr: Wulf’s 
Classical History—the fifth French edition, published im 1924. 


ns are therefore to be songrstalated> on super- 
their former edition, a translation of the second French 
edition (1905) which they published j in 1909, by the present book. 
In externals the two editions are very dissimilar. . Messenger 


Wag the new edition is to be in 


Messrs, 


to Albert the 


two volumes, of which the first alone has reached us so fat, ~ 
each occu as much shelf-room as the whole work did before; 
and paper are new, but in no way inferior to 


owe 


graphy 
- those of the former edition—though one reader at least may 


perhaps be allowed to express 


at the disap 


of 


pearance 
the ex pleasant and readable print of the Aberdeen — 


addition to the new issue is_its admirably detailed 
Thus the intro-_ 


table in the older edition. 

ductory chapter on medieval philosophy, though substantially 
unaltered, is now tabulated under no less than 
headings, whereas previously it had to be content with three 
alone. This is a concession ‘to the needs of students on which 
those responsible cannot be too cordially congratulated, and it 


At first sight again, such an easing 
ath seems the more n ae ae 


ook appear to have undergone considerable 


or Pseudo-Dionysius, and for other 


passages. It is not easy, 
the old or to discover how far, if at all, Dr. de Wulf has added 
to his material or altered ‘his views. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is much less change in the new edition than 
might seem to be the case. Some footnotes have gone into the 
text; some sentences of the text have been relegated to foot- 
notes. The hundred introductory pages on Greek and Patristic 
Philosophy, again, have disappeared almost entirely; but the 
loss is not a very great one, as the treatment was by the nature 
of the case extraordinarily compressed; and there are plenty 
of books of reference on the subject easily ‘available: In 


compensation for ‘this to 


twenty-three 


reatrangement. 
A reader familiar with the old edition will look in vain (for 
pe in their accustomed places for the summaries of St. 


therefore, to use the new edition with — 
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of the-original ground here covered again—there are numerous 
sniall expansions of matter, usually in the form of references — 
to contemporary art, literature, and politics, which certainly 
lighten the somewhat encyclopedic solidity of the book, without — 


|____ perhaps attaining to an independent value of their own. One 


amost am 


great change, however, deserves special mention, and indeed 


graphies have been completely revised, expanded, and brought 
up to date, For. this feature alone the serious student of 
medieval philosophy will in future be bound to have continual 
recourse to it, ‘ad will find himself rewarded by references not — 


t-feature-of the new edition—the biblio- 


‘ 


1909, but also to the steady stream of invaluable monographs 


which has poured from continental presses, and is normally so 


4 


-Qne other change of importance brings us to the more - 
ulf’s outlook as a whole. The 


ee general question of Dr. de 
exposition 


Aquinas, is here di ed from its context and presented to 


the reader as a substantive whole, introductory to the section 
on the thirteenth century. There is no doubt that Dr, de Wulf 


was well advised in making this change. it is true that we 


must wait for Volume II. for his account of Thomism; in the _ 
meantime we have in this volume his answer to the first enquiry 


of the “scholastic synthesis,” which in the former 


| ~~. edition was combined with the account of the philosophy of — 


-of-the student—‘‘ What is scholasticism ?”—given clearly and 


~ gt length, wnembarrassed by the necessity of reference to a 
particular system which—however great in itself—is no more 


than one variation of an even 


geholasticism as.a 
df philosophy even. in the Middle Ages and in 


- Gatholic Europe, is nevertheless a recognizable unity by virtue — a 


answer to. this. question (which is, if anything, even more 
emphatic in this edition than in the former) is reached in two 
stages, In the first (pp, 1-30) he reaches his definition of 
system which, though not co-terminous with 


whole range 


greater whole. Dr, de Wulfs 


of certain distinctive doctrines. In the second (pp. 269-323) 
he gives a review of the doctrin 
On the first of these points, it may be said, Dr. de Wulf has 


gecured a certain measure of agreement. That scholasticism 


should ever again be-identified with mere pedantry; that its 
relative independence, asa philosophy, from contemporary 
theology should be ignorél; that it should be supposed to 
confine itself wholly to one or two problems, such as the problem 
of universals or that of the reconciliation of reason. with faith— 
these, it may be supposed, are puerilities which will not return. 
Again, it seems true to say that the philosophies of Ermgena — 
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_REVI EWS 
in the ninth saatata4 or int Siger of Brabant in the thirteenth, . 


are so remote from anything that can be considered as normal 
in the period as to make it wiser to group p them, with de Wulf, as 
non-scholastic or anti-scholastic. It is when we come to the 


author’s second contentiom that doubts begin to gather. Can 
that can be 


genuine scholastics be credited with an 
~-ealled-a- homogeneous system ? Did they not: rather pick 
) choose, each one of them, from the vast constructions of their - = —— 
forebears, such elements as suited their p seach weaving 
his material with greater or lesser skill into a system. of his 


own which often varied on all fundamental pomts fromthe — 
-of--his—contemporaries? Are not the differences 
Detween St. Thomas, Scotus, and Occam so far-reaching that 7? 
it is idle to attempt to bring them under a single category ¢ a 
Would it not be better to say of scholasticism-asa-whole what... sss 
M. Duhem (whom we are pleased to find Professor de Wulf ft 
=a with approval) says of Thomism itself: “ It is not 
but al not a ‘synthesis, but a desire 
Didimees:< on questions sO »- prof found even as that of the 
| hylomorphic composition of existent beings, or the unity of 
; sobetantual form, may be treated as secondary, though they are 
significant enough. But what is to be said of the primary 
_ problem of all—the real distinction between essence and 
existence ¢ Professor Taylor has taught us that. the dis- 
is the doctrine of 
tency and act, and so far the sh ert are at one. But 
ow is it that some of them (as, for example, St. Thomas him- _ 
| self) identify this couplet with that of essence and existence, 
and so deny existence to the potential; whilst others regard the 
latter. couplet as implying a distinction. purely logical but 
wholly unreal? Here surely is a difference of outlook which — 
Professor de Wulf glosses over somewhat when he tells » a 
= = . 280) that opinions differed on the ‘pouit. M. Duhem, a 
e hie hand, regards the difference as one of crucial oo i 


and M. in his most recent book, 
emphasized the point even more... We do not hold a brief for 
Rougier’s brilliant but, perverse et Thomisme, but 
at least. it brings out two p y questions about scholasticism, 
both of which turn on the t we have been considering. 
~The first is, What was it which madé Aristotle so congenial to | 
the schoolmen of the medieval Church? “ The second is, How 
far did they modify Aristotle; and how far, in the process, | 
introduce. inconsistencies fatal to their own p 

| 

| 


cannot doubt that the rediscovery of Aristotle .was the 
immediate — for the rise of een ssi and that the 
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which de Wulf might quite legitimately" claim, as a- 
ey to Teserve his judgment; but they lie at the threshold a 


doctrines of potency and act and of analogic city of bemg were 
its central features. But which of the two con views 
about essence and existence is the one which really coheres 
with them, and what are’the consequences for philosophy as a 
whole of adopting one or the other? These are points on 


scholasticism, and we could wish that he would find it possible — 
to deal with them. In the meantime, no one who attempts to 
answer them can dispense with his book, and. for that we have 
Overy reason to be grateful. 

‘It remains only to mention that this new-edition- not 
any innocent of lapses in proof-reading, end — 
Care reyision before 
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NOTICES 


'TREBIZOND, Laor By William Miller, MLA. (Oxon. ) 
(Athens). §8.P.C.K. 6s. 


book is the most on the mubject that has ever 
written in the Eng nguage. century ago Fallmerayer in 
Geschichte des Kaiserthums von T rescued the Empire from 
oblivion, Finlay added to our knowledge, but when he wrote A History 
of Greece in. 1877. many documents, which Dr. Miller has now drawn 
upon, had not been published. So the “‘ time had come,” in the words of 
Professor Krumbachet, for a new history of the Empire of Trebizond.” 

Dr. Miller has taken up the challenge, and has produced an admirable 


work. Although the book is a short one, the amount of labour “en 
on his task b Ww 


the author is monumental, and we have a textbook 
will not be 
historical instinct, 
manuscript, hitherto ~ 
The Empire of Trebizond is one of the curiosities of history and is but 
little known. It arose at the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople 
- - In 1204; it became the seat of an empire which endured till 1461, when 
it was conquered by the Turks under Mahomet I. Hellenism was driven 
to find other centres after the Latin conquest of Constantinople. Three 
Greek Empires arose at Nicza, Trebizond, and Salonika. Itis remarkable’ | 
that the second of these survived the capture of Byzantium by eight years. 
Trebizond has had a long history. According to bat Oo 4 was 
founded in the “o century, three years earlier than Rome. Xenophon 


It is the work of one who has the tre 


tells us, in the Anabasis, that it was a colony of Sino 
_ speak with pride of its Attic origin. Trebizond enjoyed om through- 
out the auinial period of Greek history, paying tribute to the m 


has explored documents, many of them in 
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NOTIORS 
that it became the gateway though which Ramen 
were carried into Asia. 
The Empire was founded by Alexios Comnenos, of the 
adventurer Andronikos I., who occupied the imperial throne of B 
He had friends and supporters along the k Sea, so that when he 
wih in 104 many rallied to his side, and he 
_ established his Kingdom, calling himself Grand-Comnenos and 
_ enemies, and es from the powerful Seljuks. But Trebizond was 
considered improgna foe had, given its: unique 
& Massive rock, 
i. After a reign of fifteen years, the founder died at, the age of forty; 
he was succeeded not by his.son, but by his son-in-law, Andronikes 1. am 
to note the first connection between and Trebi- 
_gond. In 1292 Edward I. sent an embassy to Tabriz, which passed = ~~ 


through. Trebizond. We are: told, that on. this occasion the travellers 
 gufferedgreatlyfrom bad roads and. tracks, and in consequence 
Wess, Until 1914 wae still the 
Of the twenty-one Em over Trebizond, Alexios. 
had the longest: reign, ho Aik he 
the end came. We can trace three periods in her political : first, 
the time of and undisturbed succession, when the Im family 
their 


es; next, the period of ci 
foreign nations an op of overrunning their territory 


> 


danger whi came wih the fll of when the Bosphorus 
was 


and the Turk was a menace by land and sea. The 
work by sovng Henin on the xine fortwo and half 
Civil tumults, the curse. of Greek communities, ancient and 


“ae, undermined its strength, and a divided kingdom v was bound 
Tradi- 


to fall. 
out her Trebizond’ was Christian 


‘Through 
his name is preserved in the Metropolitan Church still standing | 


During 

the Diocletian tion Trebizond gave a little band of tothe . 
. cause of Christ— , Canidius, Valerian, and Aquila. Eugenios 
‘became the tron-saint of the ¢ity, and to him is ascribed the courage of — 
_ destroying the shrine of Mithras which stood on the hill SREB SS 
city. Among those present at the Council of Nicewa was the Bishop of 
Trebizond; the Bishop in the eighth century became a Met n>in 
the reign of Justinian one of his successors became Patri of Con- 
stantinople. So in every way Trebizond is a subject full of interest to 
basa ent, and we are grateful to Dr. Miller for introducing us to an 
pire and Church too long nig lected by English writers. There is a 
compete Bibliography in Greek and modern 
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_ Downside, and b is Introduction to Vol. TIT. should fot be missed by any =— 


HEOLOGY 


From Messrs. Burns Oates ish Washbourne we seven — 


four of which are the first instalment of the collected SPIRITUAL 
Works or Assotr Buiostius. 3s. 6d. net each. 


At various times and in various forms these four volumes have already 


appeared in E lish, but ther rints will be welcome, and will, we ho 
with “ sufficien th 


“Phe getieral Rditor “is” Dour “Roger Hudle 


seventeenth-century translation revised by the 
the “Speculum Spirituale,”’-in- translation, with short 


sound 


4 may be recommended as. 


which can be 


dealing 
' tion draws this dictum from Fr. Rickaby: “ We must still remember that 
the O.T. office of 


Vol. T: the Institutio Sp iritualis, ” and Vol. IT. the Con- 
solstio Pusillanimium ”—both with excellent Prefaces by 
Fr. Bertrand Wilberforce; Vol. III., the “8S Monachorum,”’ from 
genéral editor; Vol. IV., 


_ Introduction by Fr. Delany. — 
“Louis of Blois, who became Abbot of the eleventh-century Bene- 


_—-dietine foundation at-Liessies in Hainault when he was only twenty-four 


years.old, was one of the best and best-known 


guides of the 
“Such is his spiritual insight, his 


Spiritual life-from his copious and pellucid pages. His familiarity with — 
Holy Scripture might give food for thought to many so-called 


pees Ave ” read 


Tauler against attack. His sense of humour, maybe unconscious, comes 


out in such sentence as; “Those who are where 
during | 
_ Blosius will, we hope, find many fresh readers, and their attention, we 
promise wll ot beLikely tog through to him. 


can understand it 


meals should attend to what is read if they 


THE as Saur THEM, By Joseph 


the wey in which i was handled by St, Anguatine (who had himself been 


for nine years)... 


The pamphlet reads rather like series of notes. for leotures,-but. it 
of its title, though it may 
be remembered that no less an authority than a Lord Almoner’s Reader © 


the 


in Arabic at Cambridge has stated that the amount of positive knowledge 


might have been 


"On p. 48 the Modernists will find themselves cou ed with the 
Manichees.. On the other hand, we welcome Fr. Rickaby’s appreciation =—=— 
of the.work done on St. Augustine by wr. ‘Sparrow Simpson and canes ey 


Ottley. . 
One sentence on p. 43 seems to need some qualification. St. Augustine’ 


with the familiar O.T. “* difficulty ”’ 5 to the wars of extermina- 


ightering sinners is not yet obsolete 1 in — New, 


and probably never be while men are what they are.” 


lent appreciation to justify the publishers in completing 


sense, his 
is abonndine charity that Christians of a later day and | 


open Bible, but not so ready to read it. — 


gathered Mantcheiam less than 


= 


-Rickaby, 8.J. - 
the of 56 pages Fr. 
(one which stall has its modern followers), and of 
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Churchfolk; two quotations serve as & sampic_ of the saint's 


_ He does. I should love Him none the less even 


except, of course, the 


charmingly produced pocket volume we have spec 


a 


‘Ta OF pe Jésus. Translated at the 


Carmel of Kilmacud, ‘Burns 
3s. and 4s, 6d. 


‘This selection from the devotional letters of St, Thérdse 
is published with high commendation, both from the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites and from the Bishop of eisai isis 


"St" Phérése-seems-to-have-been a soul of extraordinarily 


which found its: exclamations of love. 


in 


_ suffering she passed away in September, 1897, and twenty-four years . 


later was canonized in the papacy of Benedict XV. People are edified ~- 
in such different ways that criticism of such as are contained 
in this book wonld hendiy Suffice it to say that probably such 
a book will make no very strong appeal to the more matter-of-fact 


style: 
"Yes, I will sing, will always 


the thorns, the 


_ in the very. midst of thorns, and the longer and 


Jesus “the Divine Thief,” 
am alwa: with what 


After 


sweeter shall be my song.”’ 
breaks out: “T love Him so much that 


steal me; on the con 
of compliments: He no 
ease In Zion. 


, when He disappoints me I pay Him all manner 


_. piled by Shane Leslie. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Shane Leslie is full aware that he is using’ the term ““Catholio” 
“‘ within certain limits.”” He writes: “‘ This collection wanders through 
_ a thousand years of English letters, but it returns to the-meridian of Rome. 
The English authors selected all died in communion with the Holy See.” 
_ An anthologist must no doubt be arbitrary, but it seems a needlessly hard 
saying when Mr. Leslie adds, “* V and vagabond Anthologies are an 
ion to the modern shelf.” such is gratitude, O shade of Palgrave — 
substance of “‘Q’’! 
 -Tt is easy to picture Mr. Leslie at the foot of Parnassus in-the garb of _ 
The poets advance. ‘Passport in order? Oh yes, 
I see the meridian of Rome, Welcome, my dear aspirant. Nihil obstat, . 


of the admitted stumble woefully). 

“Tt is a long lane which does not lead to Rome,” says our anthologist 

in the entertaining piece of special pleading with which he introduces his 

book. It is—and down it walk arm-in-arm Herrick and Herbert, 

Shelley and Keats, Acie ti and Browning, to name only a few excluded 

from the heights for lack of so-called Catholict ; 
hologist’ s choice. Let us 


However, it is idle to with an an 
- be grateful for what Weve within the prescribed limits. Here in a 
imens of the work of 


some fourscore writers from Cednion to Aubrey Beardsley, whose names 
we know, and some three more dozen or so anonymous penis,’ Prenty 
indeed, and for the most part flowers worth gathering. 

; Here are six martyrs ae rubricated) of the sixteenth century, 
and ws include Thomas d Robert Southwell; Mr. Prankers and 


‘ 


nger knows. how to act. with me.” Bome saints 
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Steepness of the slope (and, indeed, 
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tbe quoted accurately (p. 4). Lastly, and 


THEOLOGY 


Mr. 
each; the Great War has only two fallen heroes who made verse—Tom 
Kettle and Francis Ledwidge—and five “‘ Holy Women ”’ share a dozen 
pages, out of which Alice Meynell shines supreme. 

part of the poéms are familiar, and what fresh discoveries 
beauty. But no lover of good 


The greater 
there are are not of the most cen 
literature will reckon it an “ oppression to. add this. slender book to his 


_ “modern shelf,”” and. we have no doubt that many readers besides the = = 


pted “faithful * will make a second edition n 
Is view of that likelihood it would be well for the compiler to 
the footnote words on p. 233 f., and to restore the proper reading “ thew 
’’ in Shirley (p, 204). 

strangest of all, there are no less" 


than three mistakes in what is 
book—Newman’s “‘ The Pillar of Cloud” (p. 265), But tl 


where a book is really needed. He does not merely add to the } pile; he 


~~ Light. was written when Newman was an Anglica 


— — 


Cuonca’s Mrnisrey or R. Pridie, 4s. 
Mr. Pridie has the best of all intuitions for a writer, the intuition as to 


the most familiar the 
: 


= 


fills a gap. His previous book on the Spiritual Gifts brought into one 
volume information which may, or may not, have been scattered about 
in other ' but which was certainly not available for the 
reader. Once again Mr. Pridie has our gtetisude. This boo 
on the of Healing is not just one more harmless but unnecessary 
book on a popular subject. itiean book; ; the world of thought 
would: be poorer without it. F irst, it 1s 
logic nor manipulative exegesis. "Secondly, it is os and for that. we 
may well be ; for many writers on this subject appear 
the srenkings of the Tiixine Mind that. they dany.to. Ged 
the attribute of Incomprehensibility. Furthermore, the style has that 
courteous and convincing 


to beso 


merit which Plato fathered on "i when 


larly; there is noslipshod 


Mr,; Pridie remarks, seems permissible to think,’’ we may not lull 


quaint conceit or some hoary 


acked so tight with 5, it. equires @ review 


than to it. justice. In trying to ‘sum it up few words, 
to one’s mind is It is sound in 


philosophy, sound 

_ presuppose facts, we facts laws,’ is @ pregnant statement of | 
without which there can be no true freedom in the pursuit of know 
_ but it is a prineiple too often ignored by those who 
enquirers. 


degenerated from Svvayis to éfovcia is most suggestive. He shows 
its practical application when he says, “ At first Unction was used as a 


ene for help to live, ut later it was used as a Sacrament 


in its “Laws do not 


authority to the passing soul that all was well a he went forward 


ourselves into the. lily wo of some. 
much more we shall stab ofsome startling 


themselves scientific 
Mr. Pridie’s contention that the conversion of Constantine 
was an historical landmark at. which the dominant note of the Church ~ 
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~pavegerde the present position, a strong point is made of the fact that (| 

healing is only a part of a wider redemption—‘‘ Life or health for its own } 
ght, forthe of God.’ Another 
pecially in face of the self-centred impatience 


ble in g viritual , is- that healing is a corporate 

work; we are healed as aneanbiiee of the Body of Christ; ‘ that will 

ultimately mean that our work is to be done under. the. guidance on fe 


Brrrish SLAVERY AND 178 ABoLrTion, 1823-1888. By William Law 
_ Mathieson. Longmans. 10s. 
- Students and ad general readers will alike rejoice in this admirable volume du 
—an analysis and 4 picture of the nature of slavery under Parliamentary — q i 
government, and of the process of its abolition. id) 
The state of society depi is one of widely varied s according ai 
to the laws of the European states which sanctioned it. Denmark was i 


the most humane, andthe 


of abolition. But Spain faced the a 


problem. most thoroughly, while Britain. shirked it. 


Continental and insular conditions, too, were different, while sugar, a 

coffee, and cotton slavery were separa ime og distinctive. The thin; = 
essentially Sconomic, ‘but: complicated political threads. 
colonies might be reformed by ministerial ‘intial but many islands a) 
possessed political rights over which they were most touchy. There a 


was the revenue to consider, English capitalists, East Indian competition ; 
e “ West India interest of over 
fifty borough-owners supported ash the shipping and commercial interests 

of London, Bristol, sil Lie “ Who will laugh at Sugar now ” 

might. be the whisper of Chatham’ 

The chapters covering the me host. movement are less lucid, and 

read almost like an excerpt from a fuller work, desirable explanations 
being too often omitted. But we discover many eminent men outside — 
réles: Dundas, a pioneer in humane foresight, or 

nning trying to hush up this incite topic. 

Sblem, sim ly prayed that it might last their time, while ministers im 

oped to sh ve & ion over which they must lose votes. The only | of? i 

_ people who come well out of the contest are the devoted missionaries. ’ ay 

__ Qne disappointing omission it is to be hoped Dr. Mathieson will = ss 
have the generosity to supply in a second edition. A fulllishof his = (1% 


in 


wealth of authorities, with some intimation of their respective merits, 
is a desideratum. At present they lurk in footnotes, where (e.g.) “ Mac- 
Annals”’ is hardly distinctive. The index is dsteative: 
it ought to tell the reader (as the text does not) which earl or lord is being 

_ quoted. As with the political allusions, the author forgets that only to 


| Essays. IN Portas Scrence. By Julian Haxley, Professor of Zoology 
| in King’s College, London. Chatto and Windus. 


Professor Huxley has brought together in this book a numberof 
having’ the common property of being | 
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written in a language “ understanded of the people.” As examples of 
the subjects treated we may cite Heredity, Sex-determination, the bio- 
logical meaning of Death, Birth Control, Evolution and Purpose, and a 
final long essay on modern Embryology, illustrated by the development 
of the frog. If anything, Professor Huxley is here a little too sober; only 
Wee find trance’ Of the: writer of “‘ The Shaving of the Absolute"; 
inspiring war-cry of Barbers, and at him!” is here exchanged 


. a best fits a book on popular science. 
| of such a good book as this, meant-explicitly to instil 
of scientific-mindedness into the man in the street, sets 


The ap 
certain 
thinking about: aa great problem only as yet in its 
ai. extent shall practical life be influenced by theoretical ideas, ideas which 
in their signi 
medieval man in the street was nourished and sustained almost com- 
ee successor will be similarly dependent on science. It is hard to overrate 


for a more unexciting professorial style. - Perhaps this is not poweeraegy Be 
“plain, naked, manner of speaking” — 


wire an answer from us some day. To what ~ 


influence of the endocrine on man’s constitution, mental as 


Well as bodily; Professor Huxley’s frontispiece exemplifies this in a striking 


 @lready know, we can predict that a time will come, if it has not come ~ 
already, when legal responsibility, no less than the theology of sin, 
will be profoundly affected by our knowledge of the hormones and their 
effects on the mind. It was no rhapsodist who said that the treatment 
Bis ee would in the future become a department of medicine rather — 
Ww. 
_ Yet science, just as much as religion, is an abstraction from the 
real, a lopped-off piece of human experience. From one point of 
view, inism 1s requisite and necessary as an hypothesis; from 


logical fictions to be dealt with sare ges ife? In that day we shall 
oF have to find an answer. Meanwhile, let us all read Professor Huxley’s 
 ___ book, and by adding some scientific experience to our other sorts, grow 
_. Mearer to the full stature of men. For the answer will never be got by 


— 


__Way,_-And as it were by an extrapolation of a curve whose shape we “P x 


nother, it is necessary to suppose its absurdity. Howarethesemethodo- _ 


Lyttelton. A. R. Mowbray and Co. 10s. 6d. 

_ At first sight ‘it is a little difficult to see why Dr. Lyttelton should have 

been invited to write this book. “I knew Scott Holland,” he says, 

a “fairly well, and had read several of his sermons. But when, on under- 

“ae, @€©6—-—:~SO:s&h@ sermons and addresses, I found that I had a grotesquely inadequate 

i idea of the beauty of his character and the richness of his m e: 

especially of the vital connection of-both with the most central and least 

the feet of the radiant, joyous master, and from time to time felt con- 

strained gratefully to let him know that he was not the voice in the wilder- 

* ness that in his occasional moments of depression he feared that he was. 

There is one, Dr. Richmond, a contemporary and fellow-teacher, who has 


pplementary memoir, I re-read attentively many of 


‘There are many who sat eagerly at 
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a. 


NOTICES 


already done much to explain to the world the philosophic 
Holland’s message. Why turn te a fresh judgme a ut. presently 
to an attentive reader it becomes evident that we have here an extremely 
valuable commen and interpretation. The author’s own 


of life has been different from Holland’s. But he brings to his | 7 
a 


4 


subject a cultured and intensely Christian mind, and he has anal ‘oe 

Prophet's creed and teaching with singular success, 
"it isto be-feared that-Holland’s-work will gradually be forgotten. 
Bon Owing to his health, the demands made on him for sermons, and perhaps 
to some causes in himself, he produced no massive single er: 
essay in Luz Mundi, his Romanes Lecture, and his work on the Fourth SS ae 


ove 


~ 
—P 


Gospel, are the nearest approaches to this. 
pouring out in his Cathedral sermons, and in his beloved Commonwealth, 7 

_ the treasures of gn exuberant imagination, informed by a powerful mind, — 7 
and purged and chastened by: disci converted soul. The result =e 
‘was a contribution vitally needed by the men of his n, not less i 


* * 


essential for to-day and to-morrow, — Alive to.the finger-tips, aware of all 

_ modern movements, aflame with moral indignation at. the least hint of 
injustice, impurity, or falsehood, he found all his inspiration in. Christ g 
_ and His Church, and in the Catholic Creed. He was sometimes criticized 
_ because he had no fixed social p - ‘The Christian Social Union, — 
of which he seemed the em 
sit was so definite, and, politically, so vague. But Holland found-in the 
Bible a never-ending source of material for his pulpit-teaching, and in 
the faith of the Incarnation a. never-ending source of inspiration for the 
unconguerable hopefulness of his social outlook. He Pipl cs 
ems. 
lett it to 


respect for freedom to be a purveyor of great solutions for grea 
With his prophetic voice he me “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
andhasdescribeditwith = 
dry, because it confines 


Dr. Lyttel 
The book is in places 
8. ©. 


| 
| 


itself severely to its purpose. 
"mind and charactr, it 1s an excellent and 


on 


Tue Biessep Vircin. By M. R. Newbolt. S.P.0.K. 6d. 
This beautiful little book, in which piety is combined with sanity, 


3 : is recommended to all those who; with the author, think that “there $= ~~ 


| 


ei 


~~ 


who seek to promote our Lady’s honour with a kind of | 
? exasperated emphasis, and. the vast majority who leave all devo a 


her out of their everyday religious life.” It 1s good for us to be 
that there is a strong tradition of devotion to the Blessed fo chen i 
 -post-Reformation English Church, which extends from Donne an a) 
through Bishops Pearson. and Ken to. Wordsworth and Keble; though ~ =. 
dogma, . Thus Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Our tainted nature's solitary 
dees not mean that. he believed in the Immaculate Conception. The 


Incarnation, with which the Mother of God connected, 
is shown to be the point where Christianity tr over Islam and 
Hinduism: but perhaps it be more clearly “stated that there is no 
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truly Catholic “ doctrine of Mary ” 


__._ historian calls evidence. 


Newbolt beautifully describes the 


THROLOGY 

‘save that she was @ Virgin 
Divme Son was born, and that she is rightly called Theotokos. 
The weakness of the book is an insufficient attention to the require- 


ments of history. Thus it is not enough to say that the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assum are only “ pious nal opinions.” 


_..... for neither of these: beliefs is there the slightest trace of what a critical 
T6 bélieve statements of fact for which there is _ 
perstition ; and we are bound to be stricter 
ent of sufficient evidence than they wereintheseventeenth = § 


but su 


no evidence is not piety 


century. Even in the Roman Communion the Assumption is no more 
than a “pious opinion ”’; yet Pope Benedict XIV. declared it to be “a 
probable opinion which to deny were impious and paldees ak ’ and 


certainly no preacher of his communi 


“Anglican ‘parishes where public -denial-of 
would be followed by furious protests. This is the danger of allowi 
popular devotion to base itself on unhistorical legends. Whether 
did or did not ascend into the 
_ of the preacher, within the limits of the revealed and defined faith, is a 

great matter. . 
"We must not cut Blessed Mary out of her Scriptural background. 
Infancy narrative, directly or 


| 


M ean lands ! 


hook in the Orthodox church near the’ Virgin 
the true Christian attitude towards the Mother of God: 


¢ 


thé 


“tndirectly due ‘to-her, 
the beloved 


Beside the reticent simplicity of the New Testament, 
is the cult of the half-Christianized Mot er-Goddess, os Sean 


, taken from a Greek office 


~. The fo 


lowing address to Blessed 


Ti ce eadécoper, Keyapirapévn; obpavoy, bri avéreikas Tov 


Ewewas aPOopos * ayvnv pnrépa, Sti éoxes 


Unwin. ‘5s. 6d. Y at books as these, summarizing in short compass the 
New Testament documents and their problems, as well as the miheu, 
n and Jewish, in which they arose, are constantly being written. 
eir value depends entirely on the scholar who is: ible | for them. 
gift of terse and lucid 


| gift for clear exposition of difficult subjects will 
by all who are familiar with his books. The cuiblichess 
describe ne on the jacket as a “ Protestant Modernist.’’ But Catholic 
scholars would very largely agree with his account of the facts. What 
they miss is the recognition that the development here described was 
presided over by the Holy Spirit, and therefore —— the will of 


Wellat Nazhreth, breathes 


and can rethink familiar -— 

facts, then they are Neaee Otherwise they may be tedious. That 

Scott ‘has a 
be acknowledged 


sky is a small matter: the freedom 


was prepared by the 
ie Ted: had to him the authouof the 


The First Age “of ‘By ‘Boott, “DD. Allen and 
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the Church's Lord. hope thes'in the-elid sélinlazs 
of all schools will be largely agreed as to the facts of the first age of 
| ity. But there is little prospect of their interpreting them with 
With this caution Dr. Scott's book can be recommended. . 
The History and Laterature of the New Testament. By H. T. Fowler, 
PhD. 10s. ‘6d. This is one of series of 


the 


— 


it is intended as 
studying 

‘breed sketch of the 
te books in their probable chronological order: ‘The book is skil- 
whether the textbook method of a vidoes ala 
_its:end, which is the ious student. 


K 
Testament, vol. 


theology. ine method is frstbtogiven .§ 
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ungdoms. {The 

By T. H. Robinson, D.D. Oxford Press. aa 
__ The Bditors of the Clarendon Bible have agreed that something different — 
from the conventional was needed for the Old Testament. 
They have therefore, with 


is 
is found im the motes. The: 
find much that is new in it. Provided that it does not: 
study of individual books, it will do much good. ‘Much skill dias been 
Prey esr in the selection of the illustrations, fifty in all. 


al 
ask Miss U 


~~ 


a collection of valuable and i essays by a pi the Anglican 
communion who is President of a well-known university - about 


a hundred miles from New York. Dr. Bell’s opportunities tting 
to know the young men and women of -the und in 
_ present-day America have been wide and varied, and he has made good 


esent the Catholic faith to more or less well-educated athe. 
e have been particularly impressed by Dr. Bell’s conviction that Eipei 


_ revolt of the younger generation "ig pndtratng and important study of 


phenomenon of the “ world. 


contemplative type, in order 


Protestantism is fifteen or twenty years behind the times. “‘ The moral a a 


use of them. We can recommend the book to all whose duty it is Sa ae | 
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The Key to Faith. By M. O. Gershenson. Macmillan:- ~ 6s. 6d.— 

Mikhail Gershenson was a nineteenth-century Russian Jew. He was- 
a philosopher and 1i critic whose characteristic conviction was — 
that the abstract thi which. is the chosen instrument of modern 
rationalism is the denial of the universal, individual, spiritual lifeof man 

— _ which alone can grasp reality. Modern civilization is the enemy of 

ie So n appeals to a golden age in : 
peared ee to the fon Redes phets. This book is a profound study of 
mysticism... 


ue of the Ol Testament from the point of view of this 
Setence and Ultimate Truth. By the Very Rev. W. Rel Dean 
OE Bt. Paul's: Green This is. .e.Fison 
“Memorial. Lecture delivered at Guy’s Hospital’ Medical School in 
 Mareh, 1926. It is a clear and brief statement of what is now generally 
iz recognized asthe philosophy of its brilliant author. Values, 
BE with facts, are part.of reality. In the past, idealism and naturalism 
_ dhave.suffered from the intolerant use of abstractions. God is not merely 
7 _ the inner side of the: cosmic While the path ofsalvation is 
= revealed tous, the “‘ how of is unknown. Religion ishomage 
not peomitenand thst, fo often about the 
tid _ future. In short, a beautiful but static in tion of reality. ; 
Lig Father Vernon, 8.0.C. Mowbrays. 1s. 6d. The 
SSNs Seve’ this book, with the of the last, were. given 
A tions in the West. End, of London. Father 
Wernon has gained, @ unique reputation as a missioner. In 
hia eological equipment, of a limited and rather 
colourless vocabulary, of more.than trace of self-consciousness, these 
gdresses are ly in ‘and attractive. The preacher has 
geal gifts as a psychologist; the monk understands the world. Hisre- 
deemed: earnestness sincerity sometimes fusethe common- 
ee It is, however, a thousand pities that 
ather Vernon cannot put himself to school to some master of 
to or to learn words adequate to his message. 
By W. P. Merrill, Macmillan. 6d. A 
exoniion of New York Presbyterian 
minister ial reference, naturally, to the situation in America, 
| dominated as it is by the jamue raised by Fundamentalism. It is reverent, — 
, Clear but not profound, honest, and not too shockingly 
t reveals, all unconsciously, the weaknesses of the Liberal 
position. Mr. Merrill does not understand sacramentalism, ~ 
‘and he does ‘not know a 
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